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Changes in Social Status of Occupations 


MAETHEL E. DEEG and DONALD G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


OCATIONAL COUNSELORS are well aware of 

the extent to which prestige factors such 
as the ‘‘white collar complex"’ interfere with 
appropriate vocational choices on the part of 
youth and adults alike and undoubtedly are 
responsible in part for widespread vocational 
dissatisfaction in the ‘‘lower’’ occupational 
levels.' The first quantitative ranking of 
occupations according to opinions of social 
prestige seems to have been made by Counts in 
1925 (2), although the existence of an intelli- 
gence-occupational hierarchy had been estab- 
lished during World War I (15). 

The present study duplicated Counts’ study 
to determine whether or not there has been 
any substantial change in the social status 
rankings of occupations during the past 21 
years. It was believed to be especially im- 
portant to check on this matter because of an 
intervening devastating depression and an 
occupational re-distribution and readjustment 
of millions of workers during World War II.? 
Presumably, the emphasis which has been 
placed on the necessity and defense value of 
production jobs during the war years might 

! The index in D. E. Super’s The Dynamics of Vocational 
Adjustment, published in 1942, contains seven citations to 
prestige and ten citations to Socioeconomic scale. By way of 
contrast, the index in H. D. Kitson's excellent book, The 
Psychology of Vocational Adjustment, published in 1925 does 
not contain the terms prestige, social status, socioeconomic 
status, Or social values of occupations. Also see Hoppock 
(8), Stone and Paterson (16) and Super (17). 

*The present study was actually initiated by a chal- 
lenge directed at the senior writer who was ae this 
problem before a study group organized by the Minne- 
apolis Vocational Guidance Association in which the re- 
sults obtained by Counts in 1925 were presented. The 
challenger was a school counselor who doubted that re- 
sults obtained in 1925 would be typical in 1946, in view 
of the effectiveness of the vocational guidance movement, 
the — and World War II, all of which, it was 
claimed, *‘have upset traditional irrational social prestige 
values" in the intervening 21 years. 


be expected to effect a change in the prestige 
and social status of representative occupa- 
tions. Such jobs as coal miner, electrician, 
farmer, machinist, army captain, and soldier 
might reasonably be expected to move up in 
the social status scale. 

The present study was planned to duplicate 
Counts’ 1925 survey of 45 occupations as 
nearly as possible in order to insure compar- 
ability of results. Counts (2) himself had 
suggested that the ranking of 45 occupations 
was a difficult task for his subjects and that 
the simpler task of ranking 25 occupations 
would probably increase the reliability of the 
rankings. For this reason, the present survey 
reduced the number from 45 to 25 by deleting 
every other occupation as ranked by Counts 
and then adding three of the original occupa- 
tions at widely separated points in the rank 
order. In this way, the selected 25 occupa- 
tions faithfully represented the range of pres- 
tige values established by Counts. Only one 
other change was made, namely, substituting 
the term Truck Driver for the term Teamster 
as used in the original study because of the 
radical changes that have occurred in our 
modes of transportation since 1925. 

The instructions for ranking the 25 occupa- 
tions were identical with the instructions 
used by Counts and were mimeographed on 
the response sheets as follows: 


Tse Socrat Sratus or OccupaTIONs 


In most communities certain occupations 
are accorded a higher rating than others. 
There is a tendency for us to look up to per- 
sons engaged in some occupations and 
down on those engaged in others. We may 
even be ashamed or proud of our relatives 
because of their occupations. 
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In the following list are occupations 
which you are to arrange in the order of 
their social standing. After that occupa- 
tion which is most looked up to, place the 
number 1; after that which occupies second 
place in this respect, the number 2; and so 
on until finally you place the number 25 
after that occupation which receives the 
lowest social rating. Use a pencil so you 
can erase if you want to change your rank- 
ing for any occupations. 


The 25 occupations were listed alphabeti- 
cally, double spaced, and each was followed 
by a parenthetical phrase using Counts’ own 
words to describe the nature of the work per- 
formed in each occupation. Space was pro- 
vided for recording the rank of each of the 
occupations. 

Returns were obtained from four groups as 
follows: 169 University of Minnesota Gen- 
eral College students (freshmen and sopho- 
mores); 75 juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students in a Vocational and Occupational 
Psychology class at the University of Minne- 
sota (half of these students were veterans, 
many of whom had had extensive experience 
in personnel classification work in the Armed 
Services); 31 seniors in a Minneapolis voca- 
tional high school; and 200 seniors in a St. 
Paul academic high school. Since Counts (2) 
had found that geographical differences ex- 
erted little or no influence on the rankings, it 
was not deemed necessary to secure the re- 
sponses of groups in different parts of the 
country. , 

In order to insure as much comparability as 
possible between the 1925 study and the 1946 
study, the statistical method (median ranks) 
used by Counts was followed. 

The inter-correlations (rank difference or 
rbo) between the rankings secured by the four 
groups in the present study ranged from 
+0.93 to +0.99. The close similarity of the 
rank-orders assigned to these 25 occupations 
by such groups as vocational high school 
seniors and advanced students in occupa- 
tional and vocational psychology justifies 
combining the results obtained from them 
into a consolidated rank order. 

Incidentally, the inter-correlations between 
the ranks obtained from six groups (school 
teachers, college freshmen, seniors in a trade 
school, and seniors in three academic high 
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schools) by Counts were also high, ranging 
from 0.90 to 0.97. 

The results of the 1925 ranking of occupa- 
tions and the 1946 ranking are presented in 
Taste I. As indicated by a correlation of 


TABLE | 


ComPaRISON oF Soctat Stratus Ranks 
TWENTY-FIVE OccupaTIONs OBTAINED IN 1925 
AND IN 1946 


Note: The ranks are based on the median rank 
assigned to each of the occupations by 450 persons in 
1925 and by 475 persons in 1946. The occupation 
are listed according to the rankings obtained by 
Counts in 1925. The correlation (rho) between the 
two rankings is +0.97. 


Rank Order 
Rank Order by Deeg and 
by Counts Paterson 

Occupations 1925 1946 
Banker l 2.5 
Physician 2 l 
Lawyer 3 2.5 
Supt. of Schools 4 ° 4 
Civil Engineer 5 5 
Army Captain 6 6 
Foreign Missionary 7 7 
Elem. School Teacher 8 8 
Farmer y 12 
Machinist 10 4 
Traveling Salesman 11 16 
Grocer 12 13 
Electrician 13 11 
Insurance Agent 14 10 
Mail Carrier 15 14 
Carpenter 16 15 
Soldier 17 19 
Plumber 18 17 
Motorman 19 18 
Barber 20 20 
Truck Driver 21 21.5 
Coal Miner 22 21.5 
Janitor 23 23 
Hod Carrier 24 24 
Ditch Digger 25 25 





+0.97 it is evident that the two rankings are 
remarkably similar. There are only three dis- 
placements of more than two ranks; namely, 
farmer drops 3 ranks, traveling salesman drops 
5 ranks, and insurance agent gains 4 ranks. It 
is interesting that two of these displacements 
occur in the sales field. Nietz (13) in a similar 
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SOCIAL STATUS 


study in 1935 found farmer and traveling 
salesman falling in rank whereas the rank of 
insurance agent rose. The role of life insur- 
ance during the depression and during the re- 
cent war, coupled with marked improvements 
in the standards of selection and training in- 
troduced by insurance companies during the 
past 15 years, may be responsible for enhanc- 
ing the prestige status of insurance selling. 

In general, we are forced to conclude that 
the social status of occupations has changed 
very little in the United States during the past 
21 years. In other words, the multiplicity of 
social, economic, and psychological factors 
determining the relative prestige of occupa- 
tions has continued to operate in a consistent 
manner. 

Jerome Davis’ (3) study of the opinions of 112 
children in Russian schools reveals a radically 
different pattern of status. In his study, made 
only two years later than Counts’ study, peas- 
ant, aviator, and doctor attained high ranks 

1, 2, and 4); whereas banker, prosperous 
business man, and minister were ranked quite 
low (42, 44, and 45). Thus, the Davis study 
in Russia and the studies made in America by 
Counts (2), Nietz (13), Hartmann (7), Ander- 
son (1), Kay (9), Super (17), and others sug- 
gest that the social prestige values attached 
to different occupations reflect the predomi- 
nant social-economic arrangements prevailing 
in a nation. 

In America, the professions and “‘higher’’ 
business occupations continue to receive high 
ranks; the skilled trades, technical occupa- 
tions and occupations in the distribution field 
are given intermediate ranks; and the semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations are given 
low ranks. 


SUMMARY 


Counts, in 1925, established a quantitative 
ranking of occupations according to opinions 
of social status. The Counts study was dupli- 
cated in 1946 to determine whether or not 


| there has been any substantial change in the 


social status rankings of occupations during 
the intervening 21 years. 

Responses were secured from four groups of 
students ranging from high school seniors to 
senior college and graduate students of voca- 


| tional psychology. The social status rank- 
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ings of occupations by the four groups were 
so similar that the results from al! 475 
students could be used in preparing a consoli- 
dated rank-order. 

The 1925 ranking and the 1946 ranking of 
25 occupations proved to be remarkably simi- 
lar as shown by a correlation of +0.97. 
There were only three displacements of more 
than two ranks; namely, farmer dropped 3 
ranks, traveling salesman dropped 5 ranks, 
and insurance agent rose 4 ranks. 

The results are in harmony 
studies made during the depression years 
But they are radically different from the social 
status rankings of occupations reported from 
112 Russian school children obtained by 
Jerome Davis in 1927. 

In America, the professions and 
business occupations continue to receive 
ranks; the skilled trades, technical occupa- 
tions and occupations in the distribution field 
are given intermediate ranks; and the semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations are given 
low ranks. 
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The Veterans Report One Year Later 


MILTON T. BROWN 


Executive Officer, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Department of Psychology, University 
of Pennsylvania 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE has been defined as 

‘the process of helping an individual to 
choose, prepare for, enter upon and progress 
in an occupation.’” The university guidance 
centers are primarily responsible for the first 
step, but they are vitally interested in the out- 
come of the others, for the success of the 
former can be judged only by consideration of 
the latter. This study was undertaken, 
therefore, to determine the permanence of the 
objectives selected, to ascertain the reasons 
for the non-completion of training, to investi- 
gate the success of the training office in plac- 
ing those who have completed their voca- 
tional education, to learn the degree to which 





appraiser's recommendations in regard to 
training were followed, to determine the 
waiting period for entrance into training, and 
to collect other data which might assist in 
improving future advisements. 

The study, inaugurated April, 1946, in- 
cluded the 503 veterans who were advised dur- 
ing April, May, and June, 1945. Since it re- 
quired three months to collect the informa- 
tion, each person was reached approximately 
one year after his advisement had been com- 
pleted. Persons in Philadelphia received 
telephone calls or postal cards requesting that 
they call the Center at a specified hour. Out- 
of-towners were contacted by mail. A simple 
form prepared for the telephone survey was 
used with modifications as a written ques- 
tionnaire. Each adviser and psychometrician 
was responsible for a number of veterans. Re- 


plies were attached to the 1902h form, a sum- 
mary sheet outlining the veteran's back- 
ground and recording his employment ob- 
jective. 

The telephone solicitation proved success- 
ful. Tasxg I indicates that 79 per cent of the 
Philadelphians responded; whereas only 35 
per cent of the out-of-towners, who were 
reached by mail, replied. Two hundred 
ninety-seven responses were received, 59 per 
cent of the total 503 persons. 

The first problem was to determine the 
permanence of the selections made at the 
Center. For this purpose, separate statistics 
were prepared for the Philadelphians and the 
out-of-towners. It was found that of the 217 
Philadelphians, 153, or 72 per cent, started 
training in the original objective; 111, or 71 
per cent, of those who started in the original 
objective had made no change after one year; 
51 per cent of the total counselee group were 
still training in the original objective one 
year later; and 0.1 per cent had completed 
their training. 

The out-of-towners exhibited a somewhat 
higher degree of stability. It was found that 
63, or 81 per cent, started training in the origi- 
nal objective, that 51, or 86 per cent, of those 
who started were in training one year later, 
and that 66 per cent of the total number ad- 
vised had made no change in their job ob- 
jective. 

The total statistics, summarized in Tasie 
II, indicate that 216 veterans, being 75 per 


Taste I 


Returns—503 Cases 








Replied Per Cent No Reply Per Cent Total 
Philadelphians 217 79 56 21 273 
Out-of-towners 80 35 150 65 230 
Total 297 59 206 41 503 
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cent of those who replied, started training in 
the objectives decided upon at the Center, 
that 159 veterans, representing 74 per cent of 
those who started, were still in training one 
year later, and that 55 per cent of the total 
sampling had started and were still in train- 
ing in the job objectives originally selected. 
Only 0.2 per cent had completed their train- 
ing. 

It had not been our original intention to 
ascertain the reasons for not initiating or dis- 
continuing training, for it was felt that a tele- 
phone survey could not easily provide this in- 
formation. However, the veterans appar- 
ently welcomed the opportunity to discuss 
their cases, and in almost all instances, they 
volunteered the reasons for dropping out of 
training. These replies were recorded and 
were found to fal! vithin a limited number of 
categories. There were 59 Philadelphians, 
representing 28 per cent of the group, who did 
not start training. Their reasons may be 
classified as follows: 


Training opportunity unavailable....... 16 
Found dhs employment............ 
Changed mind about objective selected’... 
Family responsibilities forced postpone- 
I a aaikid hike on naewe 
Illness forced postponement............ 
Discouraged by Music Board*,.......... 
“Talked out of it by training officer’’®. . 
Started own busimess.................. 
Moved to another city................. 
Training didn’t pay enough............ 
Misceliameoes....:......... 
ne a 


oo 


Ww 
\o | AYPNNNNNW~I 


There were 42 Philadelphians who dropped 
out of training during the one year period; 
they gave the following reasons: 


' Five of the eight were veterans whom the Guidance 
Center could not approve for college work, and who 
selected other objectives. Subsequently, they decided to 
take college training under P.L. 346. None of them had 
been in college long enough to evaluate their success. 

* Candidates for musical training must be approved by 
a board of ey ey musicians in addition to being 
recommended by the Guidance Center. 


* Possibly because training facility was unavailable. 
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Decided on another objective*..... 
Illness forced discontinuance...... 
Course discontinued.............. sin 
Found objective contrary to disability. . 
Laid off (job training)................. 3 
“Not learning anything’’.............. 2 
“Couldn't grasp the work’’®........ a 
Family responsibilities caused with 


ae bow euaedaoc'ee we - a 
SESE CETTE TEESE TS 3 
UCC hu dcpawcheteccotoavsas. 6 

AGEING ADE ie 40, MOUTH 42 


Among the fourteen out-of-towners wh 
did not start training in the original objec- 
tive, seven did not state the reason, six could 
not get training in the desired fields, and one 
decided he did not like the objective which 
he had selected. Of the nine who started bur 
did not complete their initial training, three 
did not state the reason, two became ill, tw 
felt they were not learning anything, onc 
found himself unsuited for the work, and one 
was discharged by his employer. 

It was found that 20 of the 59 Philadel- 
phians and 11 of the 14 out-of-towners wh: 
did not inaugurate training in their original 
objectives selected other objectives. No 
effort was made to determine the stability of 
their second choices, for many of these 
choices were of recent origin and the veterans 
had just entered training. 

Of the six who had completed training, tw: 
had been placed; the other four were await- 
ing VA assistance in securing employment 
Eight persons who replied had selected no ob- 
jectives, six of these were declared not to need 
training. Two decided to defer their training 
Of the six placed in ‘‘No Need,"’ two were 
still working in their pre-war occupations, 
two were undergoing medical attention, and 
two did not indicate their present occupa- 
tional status. 

The Training Division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration appears to have followed closel; 
the recommendations of the University ap- 
praisers. Among the Philadelphians, 146 of 


4**Lost Interest,’” ‘“‘Decided there was no future, 
“Did not like the duties involved." 

5 One of these was a former WAC with an I. Q. of 110 
taking a course in bookkeeping. She was suffering from 
schizophrenia. 
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Taste II 


TRAINING StatTus—289 Casgs* 








Started in Still Training 
Original Per in Original Per Training Per 
Objective Cent Objective Cent Completed Cent 
Philadelphians 153 72 108 51 3 0.1 
Out-of-towners 63 82 51 66 3 4 
216 75 159 55 6 0.2 





* Eight cases were placed in deferred status or declared 


the 153 who inaugurated training were 
placed in the type of training (#.¢., school or 
job) recommended by the appraisers and, 
among the out-of-towners, 62 of the 63 were 
placed. This record is in part due to the 
policy of checking with the Training Officer 
to ascertain the availability of the type of 
training desired. In many cases, appraisers 
recommended school training only because 
they were informed by the Training Division 
that apprenticeship training was unavailable. 

Of the 216 Philadelphians who started 
training, 49 were placed in objectives requir- 
ing college and the rest in non-collegiate 
objectives. The latter group were apparently 
promptly placed by the VA, for 83 of the 167 
started training in 15 days or less. Eighteen 
started training in 16 to 30 days, eleven in 31 
to 45 days, nine in 46 to 60 days, and twelve 
in61to90days. Thirteen did not specify the 
time and 21 waited for 90 days or longer. 


**No Need"’ and are therefore not included in this table. 


Most of those who waited more than 30 days 
did so at their own request, usually because 
they were working or ill. 

About 90 per cent of the veterans included 
in the survey were disabled. As indicated 
in Table ITI below, 134 or 46 per cent of those 
who responded and started training were 
psychoneurotic or psychotic. Of this num- 
ber, 114 were diagnosed by the medical de- 
partment of the Veterans Administration as 
neurotics and 20 as psychotics; the latter were 
all declared competent by the medical authori- 
ties. A high casualty rate was expected 
among this group, and employers have been 
reluctant to accept such men for job training. 

A larger percentage of psychoneurotics 
remained in training than expected, never- 
theless, there is a significant difference be- 
tween the neurotic and non-neurotic groups. 
Using the formula for calculating the stand- 
ard error of the difference between two un- 








Taste III 
Started in Still Training Spee cha eye 
Original in Original 
Number Per Cent Objective Per Cent Objective Per Cent 
Psychoneurotics and Psychotics in Training 
Philadelphians 92 43 60 65 41 45 
Out-of-towners 42 55 34 81 28 67 
Total 134 46 94 70 69 51 
Others in Training 
Philadelphians 120 57 93 78 67 56 
Out-of-towners 35 45 29 83 23 66 
Total 155 54 122 79 90 58 
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correlated percentages: 


Sng ~ On -—- mr = V 0%», + 0°, 


~ pith , prge 
wep Ni * Ns 


we find that D/epy is 1.17, indicating that the 
chances are 87 out of 100 that, on the average, 
given two veterans, the non-neurotic one is 
more likely to be found in the original objec- 
tive one year after selection. 

The first 50 veterans contacted by telephone 
were asked whether they would cooperate in 
filling out a written questionnaire requiring 
20 to 30 minutes of their time. All 50 either 
answered ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘maybe, depending on the 
questions.’ There were no outright refusals. 
It would be desirable to check further some 
of the items touched upon in this study; 
however, the writer feels that the veterans, 
already overburdened with forms, may not 
cooperate as readily as their replies would 
indicate. 

CoNncLUSIONS 


1. The follow-up study indicated that 75 
per cent started training in the objectives 
agreed upon at the initial interview and that 
55 per cent had the same occupational goal 
one year later. The number of veterans who 
had completed their training at the end of one 
year was negligible. 

2. The principal reasons for not beginning 
training were: unavailability of training 
facilities, acceptance of a job, decision to try 
another field, intervention of family responsi- 
bilities, and illness. The principal reasons for 
discontinuing training were: the decision to 
try another type of training, illness, course 
discontinued, family responsibilities, and 
aggravation of disability. 


OCCUPATIONS 


3. The telephone proved more effective 
than the mail in collecting data, 79 per cent 
of those called by telephone responding as 
compared to 35 per cent queried by mail. The 
total response represented 59 per cent of those 
contacted. : 

4. With few exceptions, the Training 
Division tended to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the appraisers in the type of training 
program organized. 

5. About half the non-collegiate veterans 
were placed in training within 15 days. 
Many of those who were placed in training 30 
or more days after advisement were so placed 
at their own request. 

6. It was found that neurotic veterans, 
who constituted 46 per cent of the case load, 
were more likely to drop out of training than 
non-neurotic veterans. Given two veterans, 
it is possible to predict that the chances are 
87 in 100 that the non-neurotic veteran is more 
likely to be found in training one year after 
advisement. 

7. This study indicates that this Center 
needs more detailed follow-up investigation 
and that other veteran counseling agencies 
might consider making similar studies. In 
the present study no effort was made to evalu- 
ate the success of those still in training. It 
is a good omen when a person remains in the 
same training objective for one year; how- 
ever, it does not necessarily indicate that this 
objective is the most desirable one. Investi- 
gation is necessary, too, of those veterans who 
entered training programs against the advice 
of the counselors at the guidance center. 
Finally, studies at other centers will make it 
possible to set up standards whereby one 
center can compare its achievement with that 
of others. 


Before taking his present position Milton T. Brown was Director, B'nai 


B'rith Vocational Guidance Service, Philadelphia. 


He edited the ‘‘Voca- 


tional Training Directory for the Philadelphia Area’’ and is now preparing , 


© a series of local occupational studies on selected skilled trades. 


He received 


bis Master's degree from Columbia University and is a candidate for the 
Ed.D. at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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that the demobilization of the Armed 
Forces would create a need for vocational 
guidance among the men catapulted back 
into civilian life. Since 1930 the Salvation 
Army has maintained at its New York 
Territorial Headquarters a vocational gui- 
dance and placement bureau under Major 
Mabel C. Murray. Originally the emphasis 
was on placement and during the depression 
years Major Murray placed thousands of 
persons. Since the depression a full-fledged 
vocational guidance service has been operat- 
ing. 

During the demobilization the bureau was 
literally swamped with requests for appoint- 
ments. While veterans constituted the large 
majority of clients no civilian has been 
turned away. Recently more civilians and 
fewer veterans have been applying to the 
bureau. 

In April, 1946, the bureau began a series 


7 Satvation Army early recognized 








of follow-up surveys to evaluate its services 

to veterans. Questionnaires were sent to 

608 veterans; 283 replied. Their occupa- 
tional status is reported in Tacs I. 

Tasze I 
Status or Veterans Wao Repiiep To THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Per 

n Cent 

In training or accepted 154 54 
Attempting acceptance for train- 

in 17_ 6 

55 19 

244.69 

Still in Service 5 2 

Did not indicate activities 28 10 

Total replies 283 100 





The relatively large number who have 
gained admission to schools is gratifying, in 





The Salvation Army Counsels the Veteran 


GORDON J. BARNETT 


Staff Psychologist, Salvation Army Vocational Guidance Bureau, New York City 


view of the overcrowded conditions in col- 
leges and vocational schools. It is possible, 
however, that relatively few veterans an- 
swered the questionnaire who were unable to 
enroll in school or college. It was noted 
that most of the veterans were enrolled or 
accepted by schools in the metropolitan area. 
Taste II shows the distribution of the 154 
students enrolled or accepted for training. 





Taste Il 
DisTRIBUTION OF VETERANS IN TRAINING OR 
ACCEPTED 
Per Cent of 
Veterans in 
n Training 
In colleges, junior colleges 
or graduate schools 92 60 
In vocational or trade 
schools 31 20 
In preparatory or high 
schools 29 19 
In on-the-job training pro- 
grams 2 ] 
Total in training 154 100 





The adjustment to the job of the 55 em- 
ployed veterans is indicated in Tasxe III. 


Taste III 


Responses oF VETERANS CONCERNING 
SATISFACTION WITH Joss 





Per Cent of 
Employed 
n Group 
Satisfied with job 36 65 
Dissatisfied with job 14 25 
Uncertain 5 10 
Total employed 55 100 





Here again it must be noted that it is 
likely that a large proportion of those not 














TABLE IV 


I i ) >) 
I ipl rv 20 
Unemployed 4 
Scill 1 "VICE 3 
Status not indicated ] 
83 29 
E) Enthusiastic F) Favorable. (U) Unfavorable. 


replying were veterans who were unemployed 
or dissatisfied their However 

> 
[V demonstrates that some of the re- 


with jobs. 


TABLI 
turned questionnaires came from unemployed 
veterans and that relatively few of these were 
dissatisfied with the services of the bureau. 
Naturally, the number of “‘en- 
and ‘‘favorable’’ comments were 
who had found a job or had been 
idmitted to According to TABLE 
III, 35 per cent of the employed group were 
dissatisfied or uncertain about their jobs, 


greatest 
thusiastic 
from those 


1 1 
school 


yet their reactions to the services of the 
bureau were enthusiastic or favorable. 

The veterans were also asked to indicate 
whether or not they need further service from 
the bureau. Eighty-four said ‘‘yes’’; 156, 


“No” at least not for the present; 43 did not 


914 OCCUPATIONS 


ro Request ror Evacuation or Servic! 
--$——~ U -NC— 
n (%) ww (%) ws (%) 

89 ] 26 

35 0 0 

12 3 5 

2 0 0 

1] 4 12 


149 53 8 3 43 15 
(NC) No Comment. 


reply to this question. Of the 84 requesti: 
further service, 16 asked for testing, 37 
counseling, and 31 for placement. 

A second series of questionnaires will | 
mailed to clients to determine their stat 
approximately one year after) they hay 
completed their appointments 
bureau. Of special interest will be the i: 
formation pertaining to the progress of thos 
veterans in school or college. 

The Salvation Army, which made a notab! 
record of service to the fighting men of bot 
World Wars, continues to aid these m 
their transition to civilian life. 
tional Guidance Bureau stands prepared 
maintain the organization's tradition 
faithful service to all 


en 
1en 


Int addition to bis work with the Salvation Army, Gordon Barnett is working _ 


full time for his doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia Univers.ty, where 
@| be received his master's degree in 1945. 


I} 
He knows veterans’ problems at ’ 


| first-hand as he studied first under Public Law 16, then under Public Law 
\ 346. He took his undergraduate work at the University of New Hampshire. 
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OW LARGE an increase in salary does it 
H take today to induce a person interested 
in guidance to change his job? The author 
asked this question, in two forms, of 150 
studénts in the beginning course in Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance at the School 
of Education, New York University, in May, 
1946. All who answered were employed, 
mainly as teachers and counselors in schools, 
colleges, social agencies, and the Veterans 
Administration. 

In asking these questions the author was 
trying to find out how much of a jump in 
salary he would have to offer to attract 
people really interested in a job, without 
attracting a large number of candidates who 
might appear to be well qualified but whose 
major interest was in the salary increment. 
The tables reveal an interesting contrast. 

It appears from the figures in Taste II 
that a 10 per cent increase in salary is sufficient 


Taste | 


How large an increase in salary would it take 
to move you from your present job to another job 
that was equally attractive but no more attractive 


than your present job, in all respects except 








salary? 
Size of Increase, Proportion Who Would 
Per Cent Move, Per Cent 

5 5 
10 18 
15 15 
20 32 
25 21 
30 5 
40 2 


50 or more 2 





Anticipated Effect of Salary Increases 
on Counselor Mobility 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 
New York University 


to attract more than three-fourths of rhe 
probable candidates if they are really in- 
terested in the work and want the job 

Taste I, on the other hand, indicates 
that a rise of only 10 per cent in salary 
would tend to weed out about three-fourths 
of the potential applicants whose primary 
interest was in the salary rather than the 
job. 

These figures were promptly applied in 
seeking candidates for a job open at that 
time. The minimum and maximum salaries 
were indicated and all prospects were told 
that within this range they would be paid, 
if hired, 10 per cent more than their present 
salary. There was no lack of applicants and 
we secured a first-rate person. The technique 
is recommended for experimental use by 
others who wish to attract good people who 
are really interested in their work. 


Tante Il 


How large an increase in salary would it take 
to move you from your present job to another job 
that you liked better—not to an ideal job, but to 
one as good as you think you might reasonably 
expect? 


‘Sige of Increase, Proportion Who Would 


Per Cent Move, Per Cent 

0 42 

5 14 
10 22 
15 7 
20 7 
25 5 
30 l 
40 a 
50 or more 2 











We Introduced Rating Charts 


CHARLOTTE A. HEUSS 
Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Dobbs Ferry, New York 


HE PuRPosE Of this article is to explain 

how personality rating charts were 
first introduced and used in an average size 
junior-senior high school. 

Perhaps I was fortunate to be able to start 
from scratch in introducing the use of per- 
sonality rating charts. On the other hand, 
there was the problem of first selling the idea 
to administrators, faculty members, and ‘stu- 
dent body. There were some 500 pupils in 
the student body, ranging from seventh 
through twelfth grades. To find a satis- 
factory way of rating personality according 
to the needs of this particular school, I 
visited nearby schools to see what they were 
doing and then sent requests to other schools 
for sample personality rating charts or sheets. 

The need of a simple rating of character 
traits was seriously felt when applications 
for employment of former students were re- 
turned to the school for completion. It was 
at this point that we realized that industry 
is far ahead of the schools in using personality 
ratings. The types of rating sheets submitted 
were examined and were a help in deciding 
the type of chart we needed for the school. 
It was usually difficult to find someone who 
knew and remembered the former student well 
enough to rate his personality. There was 
nothing in writing either in the permanent 
folder or on the permanent record card that 
would give any assistance in determining the 
personality of the individual. Our problem 
was to devise some simple way of obtaining 
this information and having it recorded on 
the permanent record card where, at a glance, 
one would find the scholastic achievement of 
a pupil’as well as some indication of his 
character. 

Using as a basis sample rating sheets from 
other schools and rating sheets used by in- 
dustry, we prepared a card. The card was 

9'/.” x 11”. There was space for seven 


teachers to rate a pupil each year, from 
seventh grade through twelfth. A pupil's 





improvement through his high school years 
could thus be readily observed. A numerica] 
rating system was decided upon because it 
provided the simplest means of recording the 
information desired. On the back of the 
card, space was provided for a health record 
to be furnished by the teacher and the schoo! 
nurse, which encouraged the interchange of 
information. There was also space for re- 
marks by the principal and the counselor. 


SELLING THE IDEA 


After receiving the approval of the ad- 
ministration to have the cards printed, the 
Mext step was to present the idea to the 
faculty. In the spring of the year, at a 
regular faculty meeting, the plan was pre- 
sented, with the blackboard used to demon- 
strate the card. A discussion followed in 
which good and bad points were brought 
out. The first objection, naturally, was the 
added paper work for the teacher; however, 
the simplicity of a numerical rating system 
soon won over the opposition. The fact 
that it was difficult to rate pupils numerically 
was pointed out. Some individuals fal] 
between numbers. It was explained that 
each teacher would receive a guide sheet 
with detailed explanations of each numerical 
rating and of each trait to be rated. An- 
other objection was that each teacher would 
see the ratings of the teacher who had marked 
the charts preceding him. This was dis- 
cussed as one of the main weaknesses of 
the plan and it was agreed that after the 
rating plan was established we would try 
to devise a method that would obviate this 
weakness. If five teachers, for example, 
rated a child fairly high, the sixth would 
hesistate to deviate even though the pupil 
had been a problem in his class. It was 
agreed, that, in so far as possible, each teacher 
would attempt to give his true rating re- 


gardless of the ratings of others and add ex- | 
planations on the back of the card or on 4 | 
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WE INTRODUCED RATING CHARTS 


eparate sheet, if necessary. We agreed to 
ry the plan with the approval of members of 
the faculty, who were quick to realize the 
eed and the benefits of personality ratings. 
ne other selling point was that the pupils 
ould see their ratings from year to year, 
but they were not to be permitted to see the 


| years ffnames of the teachers who did the ratings. 
merica] The fact that at a glance one could determine 
ause it from the card the improvement or lack of 
ing the improvement of a pupil through the years 
of the fpwas felt to be a spur to the pupil to try harder 
record fro improve his ratings. It was agreed that 
schoo] the counselor would have to be careful to 
Nge of that a pupil did not gain knowledge of a 
for re- Breacher’s name on the chart. Here was an- 
rr. other weakness to be corrected at a future 
date. 

Now came the job of selling the idea to 

he ad- gthe pupils, who were likely to be resentful 






















f any prying into their personal affairs. 
he best plan seemed for the counselor to 
xplain the proposal to the student body at 
gn assembly program early in the year. 


d, the 
to the 
at a 


S_pre- 
von urther details could be explained and ques- 
red in tions answered in homeroom discussion. 
‘ought fEach trait to be rated was to be considered as 
as the [2 homeroom topic and thoroughly discussed. 
vever, | Lhis program was to be followed throughout 
ystem Pthe year. The school library prominently 
- fact Pisplayed the book, Your High School Record— 
ically (Does It Count? This book tells what in- 
; fal] Pustry expects in the way of personalities, 

that Phabits, and attitudes of its prospective em- 
sheet Ppployees. Posters obtained with the book 
erical Pyvere placed in the hallways, together with 

An- f§ample rating cards. The students were 
would Jmade superconscious of the fact that we were 
arked Phot only striving to develop scholastic at- 
; dis- Ptainment but also good attitudes and healthy 


es of Ppersonalities. News releases were given to 
r the [the local newspaper to inform parents of this 
d try Pew procedure in the school and with the help 
- this | Pf parents and teachers we encountered little 
mple, pupil resistance. 
vould |} One of our main hurdles proved to be the 
pupil [fhandling of 500 cards and determining 
was | Bhe best method of distributing them to the 
acher |Beachers. A sectional box was made by 
g re- | he school carpenter and the cards were placed 
d ex- |§n the sections alphabetically according to 
on a |prades. The box was clumsy but at least 
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we had all the cards together. During the 
second semester the counselor routed the 
box to each teacher—classroom, homeroom, 
physical education instructors, nurse, and 
principal—each keeping it for one week and 
each rating every pupil in his classes. The 
principal and counselor recorded facts that 
were favorable as well as unfavorable, de- 
pending on their experiences with the child. 
By June the box had been the rounds but be- 
fore that pupils had been coming to the 
Guidance Office to make inquiries, ‘Can I 
see my personality rating chart?’’ or ‘‘Gee, 
I'm afraid to look."’ In each instance it was 
pointed out by the counselor that what we 
were looking for was improvement. If 
ratings were poor, improvement the follow- 
ing year or years would nullify previous low 
ratings. The pupils were deeply impressed 
and interested in the project. 


REVISING THE PRoceDURE 


After continuing this procedure for two 
years the weaknesses of the plan were ap- 
parent; namely, that it was difficult for one 
teacher not to be influenced by the ratings 
of another; pupils sometimes managed to 
see the teacher's name and although no 
serious eruptions resulted, the risk was 
there; numerical rating is not entirely satis- 
factory; the large box was cumbersome, and 
required too much of the counselor's time to 
carry it to the teachers. Teachers could not 
keep the box out of sight as it was too large 
for desk drawers and cabinets. 

With these defects in mind, we set about to 
rectify some of the weaknesses. The first 
step was to revise the permanent record 
card. Scholastic information, educational 
record, and test record were placed inside the 
horizontally folding card and the extra- 
curricular record, honors, and personality 
ratings were placed in the front (Figure 1) 
A small chart was then prepared and mimeo- 
graphed for individual rating of each pupil 
(Figure 2). Teachers were then given the 
small chart on which to record their ratings. 
They were also given copies of the original 
explanation chart for numerical ratings to 
use as a guide (Figure 3). All ratings were 
thus made independently and no teacher 
saw another's ratings. This also eliminated 








NAME 








Fievre |. 


the cumbersome box. All pupils were rated 
at the same time—in the late spring—thus 
giving the teacher almost a full school year 
to become acquainted with the pupil. The 
individual charts were then returned to the 
Guidance Office where, with the help of 
reliable senior commercial students, all charts 
for one pupil were placed together and the 
ratings summarized and recorded on the 
permanent record card. Thus were elimi- 
nated the more serious weaknesses of our 
system. Numerica! rating of pupils is per- 
haps not the fairest or most accurate way of 
judging personality; nevertheless, there was 
always space for added remarks should ex- 
planations seem necessary. For a quick 
summary of personality and a simple method 
of recording, this procedure served. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The use of these personality rating charts 
has proved beneficial to pupils. Once pupils 
become aware that we are trying to develop 
healthy personalities as well as good stu- 
dents, they become interested in themselves 
and really work for results. The pupils were 
interested in their ratings, shed tears over 
them, and wanted to know why they were 
rated low. They were particularly eager to 
know what they could do to correct the situa- 
non. One youngster in particular didn't 
realize that her actions were objectionable to 
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other people. Had she not seen her personal. 
ity chart she might have developed into a 
unhappy, ill-adjusted girl. A year later her 
ratings were improved, through her own ef. 
forts. 

A marked improvement in ratings fron 
year to year reflects the pupil's own efforts t 
improve himself. One might say he ‘‘apple- 
polished’’ but most teachers can detect 
“‘apple-polishing."" Even if a child is de. 
liberately ‘‘apple-polishing”’ he is est ablis! 
ing habits of doing the right things in th 
right way. We can only hope, in any case, for 
carry-over or transfer values. Who is to s: 
that the establishment of these better habits 
will not become permanent? Many hav 
‘*seen the light’’ in a superficial attempt to d 
what is right. In most cases in this scho 
the self-improvement has become a consciou 
habit and a continual process. 

Personality rating charts have as definite : 
place in a school program as they do in ir 
dustry and certainly educators should strive 
to keep up with employment trends since w: 
are molding the individuals who will one day 
be the employees or possibly employers 
‘True, these ratings require a little extra work 


on the part of the faculty but the results 
compensate for the extra effort put forth, 


not only on the part of the teachers who ¢ 
the rating, but on the part of the pupils wh 
strive to improve their personalities. 
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Instructions. 


FORD Complete one of these charts for each pupil in a// your classes and one for each pupil in your 

s-orrces Mhomeroom. USE “‘KEY*’ AS A GUIDE. Circle appropriate number. Return charts to 

i suidance Office as soon as possible. 

agian: Pupil's Name: Date: 

——— BT racher’'s Name: Class: 

— i ° > eee l 2 3 4 5 

~~ M[cOOPERATION....... l 2 3 4 5 

___ EFFORT..... l 2 3 4 5 

___ BATTITUDE. oaks 1 2 3 4 5 

TMM ll, TT ee oa 2 3 4 5 
ENE 1 2 3 4 5 

a | ] 2 3 4 5 

ms 8 es 9) 0 re l 2 3 4 5 

~ fVOICE ENUNCI ATION. cae ae 2 3 4 5 
ERSONAL APPEARANC ] 2 3 4 5 
‘OURTESY. . whe ull 2 3 4 5 


Additional Remarks: 


Figure 2—PersoNauity Trait Caart, GuipaNce DeparTMENT, Dosass Ferry Hicu ScHoon 


rsonal- 
aoe | COOPERATION 
iter her oT . 
> , 
ywn ef. 5 ' a ‘ ; 2 : 
efuses to do assign- Will not work in a Will follow group Is interested in group Can see the long-range 
ments, take pare group. Occasion- if it doesn’t take activity. Will do value of coopera- 
s from[} in homeroom or any ally does things too much effort. his part willingly tion Can work 
forts t group activity. alone with any group or in 
ae le any activity, or 
apple- under any leader 
detect SELF-CONTROL 
is de- 5 4 3 2 
ablish-[MHas spells of marked Has periodic upsets Generally stable in Can be depended upon Able to meet crises 
in the depression of ela- connected with ordinary circum- to control himself calmly and to im- 
ts tion, some particular per- stances. even in unusual situ- = a feeling of sta- 
ase, f son or subject. ations. ility to others. 
CO sai 
habits Figure 3—Guipbe ror RatInG 
nave 
ttod 
schoo! 
ISCIOUS 
, Before assuming her present duties, Charlotte A. Heuss had taught science at Mas 
a Ossining High School; served as Assistant Marron, N.Y. State Reforma- 
Inite 4 , ay 
’ | *7 for Girls, and as teacher and Vocational Supervisor, N.Y. State Train- 
in in * ' ; 7s 
| ing School for Girls. She received a B.A. degree from Syracuse University 
strive , , 
|| and her M.A. in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia 
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University. 
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Relationship of Job Information Test Scores to Othe: 
Personnel Data for Enlisted Air Corps Men 


D. WELTY LEFEVER, ALICE VAN BOVEN, JOSEPH BANARER 


San Bernardino (Calif.) Depot, Air Technical Service Command 


HE PERSONNEL TestinG Unit at the San 
Bernardino Depot of the Air Technical 
Service Command has specialized in the de- 
velopment of job information tests for many 
types of work associated with the mainte- 
nance of aircraft. Although the great ma- 
jority of those tested were civilian workers, 
interesting data were obtained from a squad- 
ron of enlisted men in training at the Depot. 
A summary of these findings is reported in 
the accompanying table. The groups desig- 
nated by the titles in the left-hand column 
were samplings of enlisted men undergoing 
the type of training indicated. The several 
variables correlated against job information 
scores were (in order of column headings) 
scores on the Army intelligence test (AGCT), 
the Army mechanical aptitude scores, years 
of formal school education, time spent in 
training and length of trade experience 
(both military and civilian). The first row 
for each military group contains first-order 
correlations with job information scores; 
the second row, “‘beta values’’ or regression 
weights with job information test scores as 
the criterion; in the final row is presented the 
increment to multiple R contributed by that 
variable. 

A general overview of the findings is af- 
forded by the median correlation values listed 
in the next to the last line of the table. 
Learning ability (AGCT) and mechanical 
aptitude scores show an equal relationship to 
job information; the degree of correlation 
for the AGCT scores seems fairly high 
(0.41) considering the ‘‘industrial’’ character 
of the instruction for all groups except *‘mili- 
tary correspondence."" A somewhat lower- 
degree of relationship appears for the fac- 
tors: education, trade training, and job ex- 
perience (0.25). There is a consistent ten- 
dency for men with higher aptitude scores 
and longer training and experience to make 
better job information scores. 


Median increments contributed to the siz 
of multiple R by each independent variabj; 
are shown in the final line of the tabl 
Here the relative importance of each factor 
in predicting success on the job information 
test is clearly presented. The outstandin; 
factor is the Army mechanical aptitud: 
score (increment, 0.12). Learning abilir, 
CAGCT) and trade experience tie for secon! 
place with increments of 0.07 each. Trac: 
training exhibits a little predictive value 
general education, almost none. 

The median value for multiple R (0.59 
satisfactory considering the nature of th: 
variables included. This correlation can b: 
considered a measure of the relationship be- 
tween the job information test and a com- 
posite of the five variables listed in the table 


SUMMARY 


The mechanical aptitude score proved t 
be a significant factor in predicting succes: 
on the job information tests in the mechanica 


field. 


The Army GCT score possessed ratherfy 


definite predictive value for all groups, ex 
cept the truck drivers, in which battery 1 
received a negative weight because of a ver) 
high intercorrelation between the AGCT an. 
the mechanical aptitude test. 

For two job information tests, Engines an: 
A/C Mechanics, the first-order correlation 
with general education were close to zero, 10- 
dicating that this factor contributes nothin; 
to the job information scores. In two sim: 
lar fields, welding and machine shop, th: 
regression weights for education becam: 
negative because of high intercorrelation 
with mechanical aptitude and AGCT. The 
very low first-order correlations between the 
machine shop job information test and th 


variables trade training and experience wer? 


probably due to the fact that much of th 


training occurred a few years previous to th 
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ORRELATIONS BETWEEN JoB INFORMATION Test ScorEs AND CERTAIN Facrors FoR SAMPLING 
or Miritary PersoNNEL SuPPLEMENTED BY MULTIPLE CORRELATION ANALYSIS 


Mech. Tradet Trade No.of Multiple 
AGCT Apt. Educ. Training Exp. Cases R 


41 0.02 0.19* 0.20* 66 

















ngines ‘‘r’’ with JobInf. Test 0.29 0 
Beta values 0.26 0.29 0.00 0.23 0.30 
Increment 0.08 0.12 0.00 0.04 0.06 0.55+0.06 
the size /C ‘“r’’ with Job Inf. Test 0.39 0.56 0.04 0.21* 0.27* §9 
Variab|:BMechanics Beta values 0.13 0.46 0.00 0.19 0.28 
e table Increment 0.05 0.26 0.00 0.04 0.08 0.65+0.05 
h factorfiSheet ““r’’ with JobInf. Test 0.47 0.55 0.23 0.30* 0.26* 44 
rmatio§ Metal Beta values 0.12 0.37 0.09 0.21 0.24 
tandip ge Manu- Increment 0.06 0.20 0.02 0.06 0.06 0.63+0 06 
iptitud: facturing 
bil ~ BWelding r’’ with Job Inf. Test 0.51 0.46 0.41 0.28* 0.46* 30 
4 Beta values 0.35 0.34 -—0.01 0.44 0.35 
second Increment 0.18 0.15 —0.00 0.12 0.16 0.78+0.05 
Trad:BMachine ‘‘r’’ with Job Inf. Test 0.42 0.40 0.22 0.07* 0.08* 46 
value, Shop Beta values 0.31 0.31 -—0.11 0.00 0.00 
Increment 0.13 0.12 -—0.02 0.00 0.00 0.48+0.08 
0.59) sfPreventive ‘“‘r’’ with Job Inf. Test 0.30 0.27 0.26 0.18t 36 
of th: Mainte- Beta values 0.11 0.15 0.22 0.20 
can he aance Increment 0.03 0.04 0.06 0.04 0.41+0.09 
hip be- ruck “r’’ with JobInf. Test 0.29 0.31 0.28 0.31t 36 
a com Driver Beta values 605 6.0) 0.27 .«. 06.35 
- ble Increment —0.01 0.09 0.07 0.11 0.51+0.08 
fade EMilitary “‘r’’ with JobInf. Test 0.49 0.32 0.32t 0.33t 94 
Corres- Beta values 0.33 ; 0.16 0.28 0.34 
pondence Increment 0.16... 0.05 0.09 0.11 0.64+0.04 
ved t edian 
success correla- 
lanicalf tions 0.41 0.41 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.59 
Median 
ratherp) imcre- 
os, cx ments 0.07 0.12 0.01 0.05 0.07 
rery if) * Both Army and Civilian Training (or experience) were used together as one variable. 
a ver 4X Army Training (or experience) only was used, since Civilian Training and experience does not especially apply to 
is test. 
-T and t For Trade experience and in one instance for training, these variables were plotted in steps set up by geometric 
Progression, to correct curvilinear regression. 
es and 
ations 
rO, if 


thine} taking of the test, and, in part perhaps, to mation in placing the applicant in fields 


sim:-(@he mature of the test itself, which covers a where trade knowledge is important to 


| thef avide variety of tasks in the machine shop. success. Experience and trade training 

-cam:[y The men who took tests in Truck Driving should also be considered. 

ition) ead Preventive Maintenance had no Army The factor of general education appears to 
The} #taining in this line of work, so this factor have little value in placing workers in me- 

n the} POuld not be included in their case. chanical fields. 

d the For clerical work where knowledge of 
wer ConcLusions military correspondence is required, the 


f the) The Mechanical Aptitude and Learning factors to be considered appear to be, in order 
o the |#Ability tests administered to applicants for of importance, learning ability, experience, 
Mechanical work will yield valuable infor- special training, and general education. 











Post-War Vocational Service in France 


RICHARD L. PLAUT 


HIs 1s THE story of what an American 
i) rotten: worker in Paris on a unique 
and provocative mission in the summer of 
1945 learned about the practice of social 
work in general, and vocational service, in 
particular, in post-war France. 

The lesson has two new chapters and the 
confirmation of one old one: 

Chapter 1. The practice of social welfare 
and vocational service in France many 
years behind that of the United States. 

Chapter 2. Our principles and practices in 
this field are sound enough and universal 
enough to apply in another country within 
well-defined limitations. 

The Confirmation: The number one domestic 
problem anywhere in the world is economic 
adjustment. 

The mission during which these conclu- 
sions were reached was the establishment of a 
central vocational service for displaced per- 
sons in Paris; the responsible agency was 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. 

The job began just before V-Eday. To the 
normal population of Paris, aside from hun- 
dreds of thousands of Allied military person- 
nel, were added two to three hundred thou- 
sand displaced persons. Mostly eastern 
Europeans, about half Jews, they were refu- 
gees over the past ten years from German 
terror. No longer molested by authority, 
most of them enjoying legal residence, they 
had at least political security. The economic 
security of the vast majority was nil. Even 
the employed were caught between their 
stripping at the hands of the Nazis and the 
unbridled French inflation. The large mass 

of unemployed either got along by trading 
in the black market or were on relief. Since 
the French government gave no relief to 
foreigners, and since organized philanthropy 
in the American sense is almost unknown in 
France, relief meant American relief. For 
Jews, it meant the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee. 


1S 


Tue J.D.C. 
The J.D.C. has been for more than thirt 


years the main world-wide organization fo; 


the relief, rehabilitation, and, at times 
rescue of Jews, all supported by the Americay 
Jewish community. In France, almost ever; 
Jewish agency, hospital, school, or cultura 
institution is subventioned in whole or ir 
part by the J.D.C. It functions throug! 
local committees or agencies, supervised by 
professional American social workers. 

As the vocational specialist in this group 
the writer was given his assignment in thes: 
terms: “‘We, ome American agency, ar 
spending twenty million francs each month 
on relief alone in France. There is almos: 
no unemployment here; in many areas ther 
is a labor shortage. Several of the organiza- 
tions we are supporting operate so-called 
placement services; we also support gui- 
dance and training activities, but the relic! 
rolls continue to rise. We would like t 
have you make a study and recommenda- 
tions.”’ 


Tue RATIONALE 


At this point an examination of the ra- 
tionale behind voluntary vocational ser- 
vices for minority groups seemed important 
In the United States many of us who ar 
professionals in this field feel that employ- 
ment is a problem of government, and that, 
whenever the public service is able to cop 
with the special problems attendant upon the 
economic adjustment of disadvantaged 
groups, there will be no need for voluntary 
services. Many of us also feel that that 
time has not yet arrived. First the problems 
of taking over unemployment compensation 
interfered, then the war. 

In France, the reasons for the existence of 
such voluntary agencies were even mort 
compelling. Social and economic, if not 
political, anti-Semitism, had always existed 
in one degree or another. At this time the 


poisons of Hitlerism were still festering. | 
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Many Vichyite ‘‘fonctionnaires’’ still sur- 
vived the liberation. And most significant 
of all, foreigners had no right to work, to 
hold a job. They were granted work per- 
mits at the convenience of the government, 
revokable without notice. As a practical 
matter, the permits were often accorded and 



















n thirty revoked by individual caprice. The foreigner 
tion for in post-war France came third, as a group, 
times, in the right to work, after ex-prisoners of 
merican # war and other Frenchmen. 
St every 
cultura ExistinG Frencu Resources 
© OF in The first step in the subsequent examina- 
hrough ff tion of the existing resources, a look at the 
ised by fF French public service, confirmed this rationale. 
A new decree! had just been issued concern- 
Stroup, & ing employment services. It provided that 
n these F no new ones, pay or voluntary, could be es- 
Y, atc tablished from that date; that existing pay 
month § agencies would have to close within one 
almos: year; and that existing voluntary services 
s there within an agency offering other welfare 
ganiza- BF services might continue under the direction 
called F) and supervision of the Ministry of Labor. 
t gu This decree obviously put any project of 
relic! F ours at their mercy. Nevertheless from the 
ike tof Deputy Minister down to local office man- 
nenda- fF agers they were sympathetic and cooperative, 
offering everything from a blessing to clear- 
ance of jobs and applicants. But, in prac- 
tice, the only important benefit turned out to 
he ra-) be the blessing. Local office personnel, be- 
| ser- {| low administrative level, were not profession- 
rtant. ally trained and seemed apathetic, procedures 
o are} and forms were primitive, and techniques, 
ploy- fF) non-existent. Placements were smal] in vol- 
that. | ume, and there was no guidance. 
cope The voluntary placement services, on the 
nthe} Other hand, presented the gamut of per- 


formance, from high to low. They were all 
one-man shows and, obviously, the quality 
of the performance depended on the man. 
They were all run on steam rather than plan. 
One man’s steam was high pressure, his in- 
telligence and employer contacts good, and 
so placements were at a high level, at least 
quantitatively. This service was under 
“L’Entr’Aide Frangaise,’’ the quasi-official, 
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2 All French statutory law during the provisional 
= was made <4 eos rues decree, since no 
egislative authority existed. 


non-sectarian welfare organization. The 
other Jewish agencies, mostly J.D.C. sub- 
ventioned, were pretty dismal affairs, almost 
without records and without placements 

The guidance and training agencies, how- 
ever, were happily a different story. 
Centre de Reclassement Professionelle,’’ di- 
rected by M. Louis Chantal, who with M 
Aubrun, *“‘L’Entr’Aide’’ placement director, 
proved invaluable collaborators in the proj- 
ect, offered guidance and training or re- 
training to adults. With the enormous 
prestige of its President, M. Justin Godard, 
Cabinet Minister, ex-Senator of France, and 
one of the great moral influences on the 
liberal side, together with the instinctive 
and often intuitive talents of its director, 
this agency did a most effective job. 

One characteristic distinguished Chantal's 
approach from many others. The typical 
first impulse, having funds in hand, was to 
institutionalize one’s operation. Chantal, 
on the contrary, believed in using what was 
good of existing facilities. There were 
more than 700 “‘écdles professionelles,"’ 
government trade schools, in France with 
excellent staffs, programs, and equipment. 
Through M. Godard, Chantal arranged to 
have accelerated courses for adults set up in 
these schools. The planning of the courses, 
the hiring of the instructors, and the ex- 
clusive use of the facilities for his clients was 
given to Chantal for specified times. The 
results were outstanding. 

The other guidance and training program, 
for Jewish youth, was conducted by ‘‘Les 
Eclaireurs Isréalites de la France,’* the Jewish 
section of the French Boy Scout movement. 
In contrast to Chantal's intuitive guidance 
methods, this agency used the conventional 
interview and testing techniques equally 
effectively. They used all of the available 
schools, public and private, for training. 
These two agencies, together with *L’Union 
des Etudiants Juifs,"’ the student aid society, 
composed the existing guidance and training 
facilities. 


“Le 


Tre Crirents 


The next step in the investigation, a study 
and analysis of the applicants to be served, 
would have been a simple enough procedure 
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in the United States, but in France turned 
out to be quite the contrary. 

The doors of every relief and welfare 
agency serving displaced persons were open 
to the writer; so were their reports and 
statistics and the cooperation of their staffs. 
The desire to be helpful was there, but there 
were no data. Since adequate statistics 
were not kept and personnel were not pro- 
fessionally trained, professional practices 
and an objective attitude were rare. How- 
ever, by digging, by many interviews with 
staff and clients, and generally by rule of 
thumb, and, above all, with the help of a 
fair, but priceless, fluency in French, the 
situation began to clarify. 

These people appeared for the most part 
to be refugees from Eastern Europe, Poland, 
the Balkan countries, with some Germans 
and Austrians who had fled before the war. 
They were of all age groups, but predomi- 
nantly in the 30-50 bracket; more women 
than men; more families, or parts of families 
than individuals. Apparently the most diffi- 
cult job adjustment problem was to be the 
large number of women with children but 
without men. Occupationally, by far the 
largest group were ex-small merchants and 
ex-professional men. They were also, evi- 
dently, a very tired, heart-sick lot. Their 
work-drives and wills to progress were 
strewn along the bloody European path. 
Many had gone into black market operations 
to avoid the relief agency.? Most of the 
rest who still wanted to work, either couldn't 
find jobs or couldn't get a work permit. 
This was the group to be helped. 


Tue ProGRaM 


After the gathering of the above back- 
ground data had been completed, the follow- 
ing recommendations were made by the writer 
in one of several interim reports: 

A. That a centralized placement service 
be established for Paris, perhaps later to be 
extended to the provinces. 

B. That the attempt be made to include 


* This was easily understandable. The offices of this 
agency were more like a Bowery mission than a social 
service agency. There was no interview privacy; wait- 
ing lines rather than appointments were the practice; no 
— was made between Hitler victims and career 
clients. 


OCCUPATIONS 


in the central service all the existing place. 
ment activities under J.D.C. subvention 
with proper representation on the propose 
new board of directors for those organiza. 
tions coming into the merger, and with dy, 
consideration for their staffs. 

C. That the new service be separated fron 
relief agencies. 

D. That the service be conducted jr 
liaison with ‘‘L’Entr’Aide’’ placement ser. 
vice, that the two agencies be located as nea; 
each other as possible, but, that in any even: 
the new agency be centrally located. 

E. That it work in close coordinatior 
with the two guidance and training agencies 
for adults and youth, respectively. 

F. That its board of directors be compose: 
of representatives of the merged placemen: 
services, the guidance and training agencies 
and “‘L’Entr’Aide Frangaise’’; the balance 
of the board to be composed of interested and 
representative laymen with the emphasis or 
large employers of labor. 

G. That the professional staff be per- 
sonae gratae to the Ministry of Labor and 
the public service. 

H. That M. Chantal be Consultant for 
guidance and training. 

I. That a close coordination with the 
principal relief agency be established, so 
that malingerers would not continue to be 
carried on the relief rolls. 

These recommendations were accepted and 
the writer was instructed to proceed accord- 
ingly. 

Our goal was to get as many persons as 
possible off the relief rolls, either through 
placement or through guidance and training 
or re-training. Accordingly, it was agreed 
that applicants from any source would be 
accepted at first, but that their referral from 
relief agencies would be affirmatively stimu- 
lated. 


CoorDINATING WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Since job promotion and job orders were 
likely to be the critical problem, and since 
many of our applicants were unlikely to be 
very enticing to employers, the liaison with 
““L’Entr’Aide"’ was of the utmost impor- 
tance in order to enrich the applicant load 
and to pool job orders. 
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Agreements were worked out fairly quickly 
with all the placement services but one. 
The two guidance and training services were 
eager to Cooperate. 

Coordination with the relief agency proved 
to be no problem. M. Chantal already had 

laced a man in that organization to do, in 
his behalf, the same job that we wanted done. 
This man’s duties were to screen initially 
everyone on relief, to determine who was 
ready for placement, who for guidance and 
training, and who was unemployable, and 
to make the appropriate referrals. He was 
to follow up on referrals, interview those 
who failed to report, and turn over the names 
of proved malingerers to the relief agency 
for appropriate action. 

At another point a Board of Directors was 
selected and the new organization was chris- 
tened ‘Assistance par le Travail.”’ 


Tue STarr 


The staff problem presented perhaps the 
greatest difficulties. The pool of trained 
professionals either never existed or it had 
evaporated. Personnel could not be lured 
away from the public service because of the 
benefits and added security that existed only 
in the government service. Furthermore, 
the job required an inordinate variety of 
qualifications: a man who not only under- 
stood the eastern European clientele and spoke 
at least some of their languages, but also a 
representative Frenchman who could cir- 
culate effectively in employer and govern- 
ment circles. 

The problem was finally resolved by divid- 
ing the direction. An ex-German refugee 
lawyer, a concentration camp alumnus, who 
had been re-trained by M. Chantal and had 
become first a foreman in the Hispano-Suiza 
plant, and later Chantal’s deputy, was loaned 
to us to be Director, in charge of relations 
with applicants. The representative French- 


man was found, to be Assistant Director to 
handle job promotion and relations with the 
government. 

Next a location was found, a budget pre- 
pared, the Board selected and convened, and 
the new service was prepared for its open- 


ing. 
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STATISTICS—AN Issut 


Meanwhile the writer, with the help of 
Mm. Chantal and Aubrun, had been working 
with Mm. Friedenreich and Bedu, explaining 
such American methods and techniques as 
might be applied to this situation. It was 
decided to use the same forms and codes as 
the public service for the time being. The 
most difficult point to get across was the 
importance of keeping accurate and mean- 
ingful statistics. To these gentlemen, statis- 
tics were a great waste of time, taking them 
from work that they felt was more fruitful 
It had to be carefully explained that, to 
American minds, statistics of a social agency 
bore the same relation to its program as the 
books of a commercial enterprise bore to its 
business. They were “‘our profit and loss 
statement, our ledgers.’" Without them 
there was no basis for evaluating the past or 
planning for the future. They were asked to 
keep the usual statistics so well known to 
the American vocational field: applicants 
registered, job orders taken, referrals and 
placements made, broken down for age, sex, 
and marital status. They reluctantly agreed. 
The writer’s only compensation for having 
to leave France so early in the agency's his- 
tory was to escape from what was certainly 
to be the horrible spectre of their statistics. — 

And so, armed with prayers and high 
hopes, and with the usual announcement to 
the press and to other social agencies, *'As- 
sistance par le Travail’’ opened for business 
at 0900 hours, July 19, 1945. 


Tue First Montu 


In the first month some 300 applicants 
visited the agency. Some 20 odd were placed 
in jobs. More than 30 were referred for 
guidance and training. These are the bare 
statistics, but behind them lie some interest- 
ing facts. It was found that many of the 
applicants, most of whom were referred by 
the relief agency, were unemployable: super- 
annuated men and women, the chronically 
ill, the psycho-neurotic. There was an 
obvious, but, happily, temporary reason for 
these referrals. The liaison man with the 
relief agency was away on annual vacatien 
that month. Consequently there was no 








nitial screenit [hese people were re- 
ferred back to relief agency with an ex- 
puanatory note 

The expected number were referred and 
failed to report for an interview. Handling 
this situation likewise had to wait for the 
liaison man's return 

Our original feeling, that job adjustment 
for more people would be achieved by gui- 


Jance and training than by direct placement, 
was confirmed The ex-small merchant, 
the ex-professional man, the woman without 


work skills, would have to be taught a 
suitable trade to work in France. Happily 
we were prepared fi r this 

Job promotion turned out to be as big a 


problem as expected. Even though the As- 


sistant Director devoted his full time to 
visiting employers who would some day be 
our good customers, more than half the first 
nonth’s placements were made through 


of ‘“‘L’Enmtr’Aide Fran- 


» had the job openings 


referral to Aubrun 


Case, wri 
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Che bare figures of the first month's opera- 
might have 


rions 
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Lit 


seemed disappointing. 
not. The weak- 
nesses seemed natural and curable. Screening 
Employer good- 
will and a consequent back-log of job orders, 
and the impact of orders from friendly em- 
ployers on the agency's board had not yet 


writer they were 


of applicants would come. 


been felt. Furthermore, it was summer, 
when most Parisians stop work. We felt 
strongly that with fall, with a more smoothly 


working continued to 


more employers, and, above all, with the ef- 


agen y, exposure 
fects of several months of training programs, 
numbers of 
people achieving what Americans call job 
and what the French call 

saved. We felt that the essentials 
for success were all there, an alert, interested 
lay board, a competent, hard-working pro- 
fessional staff, centrally located premises, 
good relations with the public authorities, 
and a background of effective community 
organization. : 


we would begin to see results: 


} 
adjustment 


**sauvé,”’ 


SoctaL WELFARE NOT A PRoFEssION 


Some analysis of the conclusions in the 
light of the experience is in order. Why is 





OCCUPATIONS 


social welfare in France so backward 
pared to our own? 

The reason probably lies in the attitud 
the community toward social welfare, 
attitude which is roughly equivalent 
ours of 50 years ago. 
not yet, cither in the eyes of the 
munity or workers, 
dignity of a profession. 
fessional schools, consequently no train 
professional personnel, and nobody seems 


reached 
There are no 


} 


its own 


miss them. Positions, qualifications { 
which in this country are two years of gra 


ate work plus work experience, are filled 
France by retired businessmen, failures f 
other fields, and a miscellaneous untrai; 


riff-raff; and nobody seems to know 
difference. The only outstanding except: 


is in the medical field where, of course, 
nurses are trained, but, even here, trai 
nurses do social case work. 

All this naturally results in an almost t 
absence of professional standards. Severa 
instances appear throughout this account 
1. The relief agency seemed more like 
Bowery Mission than a social agency 
Statistics are not kept, nor their significanc: 
understood. 3. One man 


whose agency 


receives important support and recognition 
§ 


practices vocational guidance by intuition 
the fact that he does it superbly is, in t! 
writer's opinion, totally irrelevant. 


known, and much French philanthropy 
accomplished through foreign contributions 
In the foreseeable future it seems unlikely 
that the public attitude will so alter that 
funds will be forthcoming even for functiona 
purposes, let alone to create schools that wii! 
train personnel who will establish pro 
fessional standards. There is one magnificent 
exception: in contrast to the primitive 
French employment service, the government 
trade schools are equal to our best in staff, 
equipment, and practices; and, in many 
ways, they are superior to ours. 


AMERICAN Metuops ABROAD 


The second conclusion referred to our prin- 
ciples and practices in social welfare and voca 
tional service, and their applicability to an- 
other country within limitations. 


Social welfare ha 


Giving in the American sense is almost un- 
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POST-WAR VOCATIONAL SERVICE IN FRANCI 2 


[he fact is that they were applied, and it is 
said, successfully 

What are the limitations? 

1. Results will be in 
to the availability of professionally trained 
to carry out the principles and 


direct proportion 
personnel 
rractices. 

2. An understanding of the language and 
people concerned is essential, as is also a 
sympathetic attitude toward the differences 
between them and one’s countrymen 

To illustrate: the use of forms, statistics, 
nterview techniques, and 
utine in America, all had to be modified in 
one degree or another, because they were to 
be used by mature, intelligent men with life- 
long contrary habits. No 
offered to an applicant’s registration card 
with perhaps ten lines to be filled out; one 
like ours with perhaps forty lines would have 
caused them to throw up their hands in dis- 
Americans, who have conducted num- 


other devices, 


resistance Was 


gust. 
bers of employment interviews, know that all 
the information called for on our registration 
cards is helpful and significant, but to our 





friends in Paris their use would have been 
only an irritation. 

With respect to the second limitation, 
understanding the people and their language, 
sympathizing with the differences between 
them and ourselves was always important. 
I saw Americans work through interpreters, 
and it often created more misunderstanding 
than understanding. I saw Americans, too 
many to be lightly dismissed, whose ideas 
of the French were based on the song of the 
World War I A.E.F., one of whose verses 
begins—‘‘the French they are a funny race, 
parlez-vous!"" I saw Americans who mis- 
trusted everything Frenchmen did or said 
All this bred mutual misunderstanding, 
misconception, and mistrust. The project, 
whatever it was, suffered accordingly. I feel 
that whatever success this operation had is 
largely due to the development of a warm 
personal friendship and mutual respect with 
the Frenchmen with whom I was associated. 

And finally, it cannot be too often re- 
emphasized that economic adjustment is the 
number one domestic problem everywhere. 
Whether they are people at home, displaced 
persons in a strange country, or returning 


veterans, their first nee 
shelter, is invariably 


present to help make 


individual is suited, in wl 
can progress, then the job 
adjustment. If Assistat 
contributed to the econ 


many, or of even a few, 


doing. 


P.S.: Report from Paris 


The following report ha tb 


by the author, from Pp vifice of J. D. ¢ 
on the first fiftc 

‘‘Assistance par le Trava 

are as follows: Aug., 1945-O 
ferred to the Agency, 3945; | 242 
Referred for Placement, 2357 ; 


Referred for Guidance and Tra 
Here is the commentary part 
, 


directly quoted, with a few a 
author: 
This organization is sti 


has created for itself a useful | 

Jewish community [The hope w 
organization was originally starved that a 
other J. D. C. subventioned 
refer employment problems to the 
been realized to the fullest extent. 7 
no way the fault of the agency, | 
teristic of the entire program in Fra 


that each agency is very reluctant to yield any 
portion of its services to an \ 
The Board has remained the sai as that 
originally appointed, and has withi 

two or three months become much 
active in the work of the agency. B 

was felt that placements wer t suffici 
numerous, a direct appeal was mad 

Board, asking that they use perso Acts 


to create openings for 
peal has had a fair degree of success and Mr 
Bedu, the director of ‘‘Assistat par | 
Travail,’’ is satisfied 

The agency now has a staff 


apy int [his ap- 


Author's Comments 
3 This should be subject to ad 


J.D.C., Paris. The same purse-string power at 
other agencies to come into the merger the firsr pla 
can be used to keep them our of further me 


activity. 

4 This was the reason that larg 
to serve on the Board in che first place, and they were so 
informed at the time. They sh 1 have | used fr 
the outset. 
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440 


with Mr. Bedu still serving as Director. He 
has an Assistant who does the majority of the 
interviewing in the office, whereas Mr. 
Bedu's time is spent making employer con- 
tacts and doing other necessary work outside 
the office. In addition to the staff, *‘As- 
sistance par le Travail,’’ in conjunction with 
Mr. Chantal’s agency, employs a man who 
has his office in the family relief agency for 
the Paris area (COJASOR). This employee 
screens applicants for relief, determining 
whether they can be directly referred to 
‘“ Assistance par le Travail,’’ or whether they 
must first have some kind of retraining. This 
plan has enabled a good number of persons to 
be placed directly on jobs without having to 
receive direct assistance. . . . As noted 
above, there is a very close liaison with 
COJASOR and ‘Centre de Reclaissement Pro- 
fessionnel.’" The working relationship with 
‘“L’Entr’ Aide Frangaise"’ is a minimum one. 
However, since there is a member of *‘L’Entr’- 
Aide’’ staff on the board of *‘Assistance par le 
Travail,’ individual placements can some- 
times be made through*’L’Entr’ Aide’s’’ repre- 
sentative, which might not otherwise be pos- 
sible.... “‘Les Eclaireurs’’ refer some people 
to “Assistance par le Travail,’’ but among the 
younger group which they handle, training 
has been necessary before any referrals can be 
made. Individuals under 23 years of age are 
handled by ‘‘Les Eclaireurs’’ . .. and have al- 
most without exception missed from five to 
seven years of schooling, and a very large 
number of people under their care must be 


Mr. Plaut was an overseas representative, American Jewish Joint Distri- 
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given minimum education before they can | 
considered for employment. 

I am including the monthly statistics fro; 
July, 1945, through October, 1946 (recapitu 
lated above. Ed.). It is clear fron 
the statistics that the actual effect or 
J.D.C. relief rolls of placements throug! 
“Assistance par le Travail’ has not beer 
large. The COJASOR office has averaged ap 
proximately 8,500 cases per month in Paris 
during this period. Since other agencies hay 
continued to do placement work, the statis. 
tics of “‘Assistance par le Travail’’ do not give 
a complete picture. The placements hay 
been in varied occupations, such as domestic 
service, tailoring and clothing industry, elec 
tricity, stenography, manual labor, clerica! 
leather industry, etc. It has been truc 
throughout this entire period that any appli- 
cant with a definite skill can easily be placed 
Since a large percentage of the applicants 
have no skills or have not used them for five 
to seven years and have a language handicap, 
placement has been difficult.* 

This brings the story of ‘‘Assistance par 
le Travail’’ up to date. The report, as far as 
it goes, is self-explanatoryas to the extent that 
hopes and fears were realized. For the whole 
story a follow-up study of the individuals re- 





ferred for guidance and training is needed but 
is apparently not yet available. 


® These facts were obvious from the beginning, there- 
fore, the unusual emphasis on coordination with guidance 
and training agencies. 


bution Committee, after serving three years as an Air Corps officer in 


| ant Director, Federation Employment Service, New York City. 
| bis master's degree in Guidance and Personnel Administration at New 
York University. 


the European and Mediterranean Theaters. 


He had formerly been Assist- 
He received || 
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On-the-Job Training in New York State 


H. M. ENGEL 


On-the-Job Training Evaluator, New York State Labor Department, Albany 


ouR YEARS Of service in the Pacific had 

been no deal. Bob Williams had 
been though it all. He had fought the Japs 
on Kwajalein, Leyte, and Okinawa. Back 
in his home town in up-state New York he 
had been proclaimed a hero. Awards of 
the Silver and Bronze Stars had made head- 
Now he was 


casy 


line mews during the war. 
home, out of the Army. 

Bob joined the *'52-20 Club”’ and told his 
friends that he would look around a while 
before going to work. He certainly would 
not take ‘‘any old job.’" Before the war Bob 
had worked for a year assemblying electrical 
parts for airplane magnetos. That job no 
longer existed. He wanted to learn some- 
thing new—a job which he would like and 
one which would give him a decent wage. 
‘I'd like to do something that pays pretty 
good and has a future to it."” 

It was soon apparent that he wasn’t being 
In fact, he was becoming 
rather discouraged. “‘This G.I. Bill is just 
a lot of hooey,"’ he told his wife. ‘‘I don’t 
want to gotoschool. That's O.K. for kids, 
not for fellows like me. I've got to earn 
some money. What dol get?”’ 

One answer to that question is On-the-Job 
Training. 

The Bob Williams’ of this war have been 
provided for. Unfortunately, this program 
has had little publicity and too few veterans 
are acquainted with the full provisions of the 
law. Let us consider this program as it 
operates in the Empire State. 

On-the-Job Training was intended to in- 
crease the employability of returned Service- 
men. A subsistence allowance of $65.00 
for single, and $90.00 per month for married 
veterans was provided in order to compensate 
in some measure for the loss in increased 
earning power suffered as a result of military 
service. 

Title II of Public Law 346, the so-called 
G.I. Bill of Rights, set up a framework for 


very successful. 


this branch of instruction designed for vet- 
erans. Under the 
each state was empowered to furnish General 
Bradley, as Administrator of the Veterans 


provisions of this law 


Administration, with ‘‘a list of the educa 
tional and training institutions (including 
industrial establishments), within such jur 


isdiction, which are qualified and equipped 
to furnish education or training . 

This section of the law has naturally re- 
sulted in a wide variation in the quality of 
“lists’’ submitted to the federal agency from 
the states.’ Each state government desig- 
nated its own internal agency to certify “‘in- 
dustrial establishments’’ to the list. Many 
have employed the facilities of their educa- 
tion departments. Others have established 
special agencies. New York State has dele- 
gated its Labor Department, headed by Indus- 
trial Edward Corsi, to as- 
sume this responsibility. 

After the On-the-Job program had begun 
to take shape, it became apparent that the 
quality of the submitted varied 
greatly. In effect, these ‘*lists’’ were really a 
series of On-the-Job Training syllabuses 
General Bradley praised the set-up in New 
York and added that ‘‘if all the states were 
doing as good a job in this matter as New 
York, we (in the Veterans Administration 
would have little to worry about.” 

The standards for approval and certifica- 
tion of training programs to the Veterans 
Administration are admittedly high in New 
York. The New York Labor Department 
feels that in setting its sights above the na- 
tional mean, it is performing a vital, three- 
fold service: (1) protecting the veteran from 
unscrupulous employers and providing him 
with training which increases his employ- 
ability; (2) providimg the employer with a 


Commissioner 


a 


1 See also Recommended Minimum Criteria for Approval o 
On-the-Job Training Program for Veterans in State and Loca 
Government Agencies, Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration, U. $. Department of Labor 


uy 








m~ 
a 


flexible, working curriculum with which to 
train and hold valuable employees; and (3 
providing the community with a satisfied 
body of ex-Servicemen, easily integrated 
into the community life, and free from those 
uncertainties which arise from unemployment 


and lack of security 


N. Y. Sranparps 


What are the standards under which a 
program may be granted approval in New 
York? demonstrate an in- 


crease in the skills of the trainee. The pro- 


First, it must 
gram must set a definite job objective; such 
as, for example, ‘‘Salesman, Orthopedic 
Shoes.’ It should then describe in some de- 
tail, just what the veteran is to learn, hou 
he is to be taught, where the training is to 
occur, under whom, and how long it will take 
to accomplish each phase of training 

In addition, every program must possess a 
series of fixed salary increments leading to 
the objective wage. A minimum wage has 
also been set by advisory committees com- 
posed of representatives of industry, labor, 
and veterans’ organizations. This minimum 
starting rate ranges from $20.00 to $25.00 per 
week, depending on the locale. Salary 
boosts are required as a means of indicating 
‘good faith’’ on the part of employers. As 
the veteran obtains the difference between 
his current salary and the final wage from 
the Federal Government, up to $65.00, if 
single, or $90.00 if married, unprincipled em- 
ployers might use this provision as a means 
of gaining cheap labor. The minimum salary 
and required wage increases have served to 
discourage those establishments which would 
attempt to take advantage of ex-G.I.’s and 
at the same time obtain a subsidy for wages 
from the government. 

The Labor Department also sets strict re- 
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quirements on the length of training. | 
example, two years of training for a Ser- 
vice Station Attendant would practical], 
never be certified, even though the veteran 
concerned might be entitled to four years of 
study under the G.I. Bill. Approval is 
always given for the program and not for the 
particular veteran being trained. Public Law 
346 authorizes the states to approve ‘‘estab- 
lishments,'’ not veterans. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration exercises jurisdiction over the 
latter. The length of a program, therefore, 
based on the requirements of the job, and 
the case of the Service Station Attendant, thi 
training would normally cover six months t 
one year. 

By limiting the length of training to tl 
actual needs of the job objective, the state is 
protecting the veteran from using one- 
half of his allotment of time. Should he 
desire to study at a trade school or college at 
a later date, not all of his rights will have 
been expended on an On-the-Job program, 
which should have taken only six months t 
complete.? 

These are the most important points upot 
which evaluation is made of training pro- 
grams in New York State. It is felt that by 
requiring high standards the veterans, the 


11 





employer, and the entire community wil! 
benefit in the long run. On-the-Job Training 
is intended to provide our fighters for freedom 
with knowledge and skills which will last 
them the rest of their lives. If this objective 
is assured, they will obtain real training des- 
tined to help them along the road to self- 
confidence, security, and happiness. 


2 Since the above was written, Congress has enacted 
Public Law 679, embodying this principle. Unfortu- 
nately this same legislation set up rigid restrictions limit- 
ing On-the-Job programs to two years duration at most 
Further, it established monthly salary ceilings of $175 
for trainees without dependents and $200 for those with 


dependents. 
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Petersburg High School Work Experience Program 


E. C. BROWNE 
Principal, High School, Petersburg, West Virginia 


OR THE PasT five years a work-experience 
fo has been in operation in Peters- 
burg High School. This course is offered as 
an elective subject for juniors and seniors 
Students enroll as they would for any other 
course offered in the school, with the excep- 
tion that a double period of two consecutive 
hours is allowed for it. Each student satis- 
factorily completing the course receives ten 
hours credit—five each semester. 

As this work takes the student away from 
the school for two hours a day, a letter 
briefly explaining the program with an ap- 


proval blank is sent home to secure per- 
mission from the student's parents. All 


arrangements with the places of business are 
made by the school counselor who has direct 
supervision of the students. Most of the 
employers are cooperative in filling out and 
returning to the school all necessary records 
at the end of the student’s work period, 
which is six weeks at one place. 

Each employer receives an outline of sug- 
gestive points for occupational conferences 
which help him or his personnel director in 
counseling with the student as time and 
opportunity permit. This serves as excellent 
vocational guidance for the student, as the 
counselor is in a position to give vocational 
information concerning the various jobs in 
the organization. The person directing the 
student on the job becomes a co-teacher in 
the course. 

This work-experience program is carried 
out under the sponsorship of the local 
Kiwanis Club. As most businessmen belong 
to service clubs, and as members are interested 
in this type of educational development for 
high school students, they welcome in their 
own business those who are taking the course. 

The students work without remuneration, 
accepting the help the management gives 
and the privilege of using the different places 
of business as a laboratory in which to learn 
about many vocations as sufficient pay for 


no more of receivit 


They think 
wages for this type of instruction than they 


their work. 


do for any other course offered in the schoo 
By working six weeks at one place of 
then 


representing a different vocation, each stu 


business and moving on to anotl 


dent is able to work under six different ma 
agements and in six different vocations dur- 


ing the school year. This does not 


enough time for the student to become hig! 

efficient in the work even though it may be 
of such 
completing 
chosen vocation; it does give 
student to decide whether or 
like to choose this type of work as a life 


nature 
} 
i 


that a young person 
1igh school may follow it as a 
time fo 


not he would 


career. 

Eighteen students were enrolled in the 
course during both semesters in 1944-1945 
and twenty-four students during the first 


semester in 1945-1946. The following table 
will give some idea of the type of business 


places in which these students are working 


TABLE I 
lst 2nd lst 

Places of Semester Semester Semester 

Business 1944-45 1944-45 1945-46 
Office 

Placements 5 12 18 
General 

Stores 2 7 14 
Drug Stores 2 3 4 
Bank l ] ] 
Dry Cleaners l l 2 
Beauty 

Parlors 2 y 10 
Grocery 

Stores 5 5 
Dime Stores 3 5 5 
Dry Goods 

Stores 2 3 8 
Hotel 

(Clerk) 0 l l 
Clinic ] 5 3 


Please turn to page 24 








Business Backs Guidance in British Columbia 


HAROLD P. JOHNS 


Director of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Province of British Columbia 


LITTLE MORE than a year ago, two repre- 
A sentatives of the British Columbia Prod- 
ucts and Industrial Bureau called at my office 
These gentlemen represented the leaders of 
industry in this Province. Out of that initial 
meeting has developed the finest example of 
cooperation between business and education 
in my experience. It is a story worth telling. 
The gentlemen from the Bureau had a plan. 
It was in no sense a formal proposal; at the 
time, it was their own idea, and had not been 
presented to either the executive or the 
Bureau members. Some weeks previously, 
they had made inquiries at the Provincial De- 
partment of Education office about the possi- 
bility of making a series of film-strips depict- 
ing British Columbia industries. The ma- 
terial suggested would have been very useful 
in Grade V or VI Social Studies classes. But 
they had met with one difficulry—British 
Columbia had no provincial visual education 
department and there was no agency at the 
Department of Education to make and dis- 
tribute the film-strips on a province-wide 
basis. At this point, quite by accident, I 
happened to hear of their proposal and imme- 
diately made arrangements to meet the men. 
Out of that meeting came one suggestion: 
their story could be told just as effectively 
from the point of view of workers and their 
jobs as in the usual description of machines 
and industrial processes. And in such a case, 
there was a central agency eager to get the 
material and more than willing to use ir. 
There was even a guaranteed place on the 
time-table of every secondary school for its 
use. The idea grew and in a greatly expanded 
form it has become a reality. 


Tue ProvinciAL DEPARTMENT'S PROGRAM 


Before telling the story of its development, 
however, a brief description of the organiza- 
tion with which they had to work and 
through which the present plan operates 
should be given. 


In British Columbia, the 


Provincial Department of Education pre. 
scribes courses, certifies teachers, supervise 
instruction through its directors and inspec- 
tors, and finances the greater portion of the 
cost of education. The administration 
therefore more centralized than is the typica 
State organization in the United States. |; 
the realm of guidance, this means that 
provincial director of educational and voca 
tional guidance 1s charged with the organiza 
tion and supervision ot these services on 
provincial scale. The Programme of Studi 
for Junior and Senior High Schools requires 
that each class shall have one period a week 
of group guidance, gives the broad outlines 
topics to be considered in each of the si) 
gtades concerned, and makes provision fo: 
counseling services in the schools. The re- 
cent Cameron Report on Educational Finance 
recommends a direct grant per pupil to schoo 
boards for the cost of counseling services. 
The question of an adequate supply of occu- 
pational information for use in school guid 
ance programmes is likewise a problem of the 
Provincial Department of Education, and of 
the Director of Guidance in particular. For 
our own purposes, we have made a distinction 
between general or background information, 
and specific or local information. The former 
is found in the abundant supply of pamphlet 
material made available by publishing agen 
cies, such as Science Research Associates and 
Occupational Index, Inc., government, pro- 
fessional, and trade organizations, and busi- 
ness firms. This material we accept for its 
descriptive and illustrative value, as general 
occupational information. Classified lists? of 
such material currently available are sent to 
schools on a bi-monthly basis. In the last 
year, we have listed a total of 475 pamphlets 
In some cases, the Provincial Department of 


1 Maxwell A. Cameron, Report of the Commission of In- 





} 


quiry into Educational Finance (King's Printer, Victoria, , 


B. C., 1945), p 73. This Report has been enacted int 
law by the Provincial Parliament. 
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BUSINESS BACKS GUIDANCE IN 


Education has secured a sutflicient supply of 
pamphlets that are of special value and 


} 


listributed these; 


158 have been sent to s 


mdary schools in the past year 


B. C. OccuPATIONS 


On the other hand, up-to-date material that 
is reasonably accurate in its application to 
British Columbia conditions cannot be 
This 1s our own problem 


5 
cured in this way 
and must remain so. To meet it, we have r 
cently issued a loose-leaf text, entitled *‘B. ( 
Occupations.’’ The loose-leaf arrangement is 
used in order that additions and revisions can 
easily be made, and the material kept up to 
date. The book is provided with a simple 
filing system, paralleling the one used in che 
schools’ “‘Occupations File’’ for pamphlet 
material. The latter is being rapidly stand 
ardized throughout the Province 

Occu 


pations”’ text that offered a challenge to the 


It was the possibilities of the “B. ( 


representatives of the B. C. Products and In- 
dustrial Bureau. Many meetings followed 
the original one—conferences with the execu- 
tive, and with individual members. And 
with each conference the scheme grew 

Finally on February 15, 1945, an entirely new 
programme was presented to a full gathering 
of the Bureau. The plan involved making a 
series of at least 50 job studies of occupations 


in this Province’s leading industries. 


ActTIveE CooPERATION 


Since that time, members of the Bureau 
have been engaged in preparing monographs 
and illustrative film-strips. The monographs 
are printed in a form like that used by the De- 
partment of Education in its text and are 
issued as regular additions to the series al- 
ready in the book. Each study is illustrated 

? Classified according to the ‘broad areas’ suggested in 
the ““General Committee Reports of the Sixth National 
Conference of State Supervisors of Occupational Informa- 


tion and Guidance,"’ 1944, U. S. Office of Educatio 
Washington, D. C., pp. 23-24. 


After organizing and serving as the first director 
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Guidance and Placement Department, Harold P. Johns 


first Provincial Director in the newly created Department of 


Vocational Guidance, in British Columbia 
master's degrees from the University of British Columbia, 


a guest lecturer 


He 


j 
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Community Advisory Centers Look to the Future 


, 
HIS Jou RNAL Nas Dec continuously inter- 
ested in community advisory centers 

During the early stages of the war, we pub- 

| 


lished recommendations that they be estab- 


ng the Community for 


lished (see ‘‘Organiz: 


Occupations, Novem- 


‘ 1 
V ocational Guldance, 


ber, 1943, pp. 102-108 After centers had 
been started in a number of communities we 
levoted an entire issu ) reports of progress 
See Occupations, February, 1945 

These centers have now reached a stage 


where must decide whether or not to 


tney 
continue as permanent factors in the com- 
They were organized primarily to 

but 1 chat the 


serve vetcrans, Dut It Was recognized 


munity. 


general adult population was equally in need 
of advisory service, and presumably most of 
the centers serve non-veterans as well as vet- 


Now 


demobilization is accomplished, many persons 


erans that the heaviest part of the 
are asking if these centers are longer necessary. 

To provide an answer to this question, the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion of the Un 


a bulletin, ““‘Community Advisory 


ited States Department of Labor 
. 

as i18suecd 
Centers Face the Future,’’ distributed free of 


harge. The bulletin gives the results of a 


survey of 50 centers. Four stated they plan 
ive were undecided 
were 


in favor, and in many instances are planning a 


to discon inue soon; twe 


or non-committal; but 34 (68 per cent) 
long-range program 

The centers report that though the actual 
number of veterans to be served is diminish- 
ing, the problems they face are more acute 
and the number of visits per veteran is greater. 
In the initial stages veterans asked chiefly for 
information, but now they seek counsel and 
help in long-range planning. 

The Bulletin makes a strong plea for the 


continuation of centers. The purely economic 
argument is a potent one. 


The unemploy- 


ment allowances now paid to veterans cost the 
nation 1.5 billion a year. This could be rc 
duced if these men received counseling a1 

help in finding jobs. 

The high ‘‘quit’’ rate of veterans costs i 
dustry millions of dollars. This leak could be 
partly plugged by means of vocational gui- 
dance. 

Ninety billion dollars of economic security 
in the form of G.I 
mitted to lapse. 
influence some veterans to reinstate it. 


insurance has been 
Counselors at centers could 


The size of the veteran problem is indicat 
by a variety of statistics presented in the 
Bulletin. Although 80 per cent of returned 
veterans have jobs, the 20 per cent who are 
unemployed represent a large absolute figure 
Among those employed in industry, the pro- 
portion who quit their jobs is greater than 





that among non-veteran workers, indicating 
dissatisfaction. 

The veterans’ difficulty in obtaining admis- 
sion to college is well known; his housing 
difficulties are indicated by the fact that 4 in7 
married veterans are still seeking housing. 

‘The magnitude of the potential need for 
continued service to veterans may be gauged 
from the fact that veterans and their families, 
who may be assisted by Centers, total some 
52,000,000, or approximately 38 per cent of th« 
total population of the United States. A 
year from now, approximately 45 per cent of 
the population of the United States may con- 
sist of veterans and their families. Further- 
more, it should be borne in mind that the 
“number of military personnel still to be de- 
mobilized, plus those unemployed, and outside 
the labor force, is still greater than the total number 
of veterans demobilized after World War I."" 

All in all, it is simply good business to keep 
these centers alive. 

(Please turn to page 240) 
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y oY Association Activities 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees. 








The President’s Corner 


HIs 1s THE New Year and we have a lot to 
do. The students and clients with whom 


we deal find these dificult times in which to 


nlan. Uncertainties cluster about them, and 
i 


they want something definite Let then 
think their problems through with you—if 
you don’t know what to say, say nothing. We 
earn our salaries not by what we say but by 


what we are. Our words are too plentiful, 
particularly when we use them to impose our 
personal opinions upon the lives of other 
people. So let's guard our mouths lest we be 
guilty of tle same sins we accuse charlatans 
of committing, the sin of being too definite 
and sweeping in our recommendations, the 
sin of many words and opinions without 
facts, the sin of not recognizing our ignorance 
Your Association has had a Special Com- 
mittee on Ethical Practices for the past sev- 
eral years under the able chairmanship of 
Professor Jesse Davis of Boston University 
The outcome of its early work is to be seen in 
a statement of criteria to be applied to any 
guidance agency, published in the October, 
1941, issue of Occupations. It is a very prac- 
tical set of criteria and yet quite searching. 
Each Branch should have a special Com- 
mittee on Ethical Standards which would 
utilize these criteria and work with the pres- 
ent chairman of this Committee, Albert J. 
Harris, College of the City of New York. Dr 
Harris has formed a strong committee and is 
undertaking a vigorous program with two 
major objectives. The first of these is to for- 
mulate a set of *‘laymen's criteria’’ for evalu- 
ating a guidance agency. This means simple 
statements of what to look for before one 
invests his money and confidence in any 
agency. These criteria should be widely 
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teract their bad eff« 
laymen fail to disti 
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is usually much mi 
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your Branch its divid 
going to the National Headgq 
ance remaining in the Bran 

$2.50 is split, with $1] 
PATIONS and $1.00 to 


publication of th 
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Carnegie Corporation 
tional Occupational 
nated and the larg 
subscriptions . 
would cost you 








Your Branch Exhibit 


Are yo f y Branch Bulletin? 
St. | i ( nati sho b Have 
you a pboo f ss releases Page 
Omaha Did your last promotion folder at- 
tract hosts of new members? (Wisconsin got 
results 

Don't vO under a_ bushel 
Share y S ssf ects with other 
Branches. Be sure your Bra 1 is represented 


at the Branch Exhibit at 
tion, March 28-31, in Colt 
Your Branch may 
rectory of Members; you may 
record keeping (we ve 


i 
Boston and 


efiicient system of 


heard via the grapevine that 
your return en- 


New York 


pre gram 


on that oO! 


Chicago rate 
velopes may be expertly designed 
City, for example - season's 
of Branch meetings may be outstanding in 
offering practical ounselors or in en- 
listing the cooperation of other community 
local committees may have 
done distinguished You 


a successful membership campaign 


agencies. Your 


work may have 


launched 
New Jersey 

Branches with small budgets natu- 
‘literature.”’ 
A simple 


Small 
rally can’t turn out expensive 
It isn’t the cost that is important. 
mimeographed piece may be just as attention- 
getting as an elaborate printed item A 
Branch small in membership may be a power- 
ful factor in the community. 

Don't hide your light 
Send samples illustrating Branch activities 

Shaffer, Chair- 
Asst 


under a_ bushel 


before March 1 to Robert H 
man, Sub-Committee, Branch Programs, 
Dean of Students, Room 110, Administration 
Bldg., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Committee must have the material by 
March 1 to allow time for preparing the 


Exhibit 


Your N.V.G.A. Convention 

The NVGA 
Corre, Chairman 
program for the National Convention at the 


Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, March 
28-31, 1947. The tentative schedule devotes 


Mary 
is planning a stimulating 


Program Committee 


Friday and Monday to Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Association meetings. NVGA 


r OCCUPATIONS 


and other constituent groups meet Saturday 
and Sunday. 

In addition to the 
NVGA, the 


sembly, and the discussion groups, there 


sessions for 


meetings of the Delegate As 


general] 


ample time free for informal] groups to lunch 
and dine together to discuss common inter 
ests, to share experiences. The Central Oh 
Branch will entertain the Association atar 
ception; other interesting activities are or 
the agenda 

The inspiration 


that comes from hearing 


outstanding speakers, from conferring with 
colleagues will send you back to your jo 
personally refreshed, professionally enriched 
Watch the February issue of Occupations f 
further details on the program 

Each NVGA member will receive a card t 
make his hotel reservation. Mail direct 
the hotel. Do not send the reservation to th 


Headquarters Office 


Branch Programs 


Suggestions for programs for Branch meet- 
ings have been mailed to your local Program 
Chairman. The Committee welcomes sug- 
gestions from members. Address Robert H 
Shaffer, Assistant Dean of Students, Room 
110, Administration Bldg., Indiana Univer 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. Mr. Shaffer is 
Chairman, Sub-committee, Branch Programs, 


NVGA 








Who's Who and Where 








Louis Q. Moss has just been assigned to the 
staff of the Education Division, Civil Infor- 
mation and Education Section, GHQ, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
Tokyo, Japan. With civilian status, he is 
concerned with the development of the pro- 
gram in Adult Education, Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance for Japan. In the Army he 
had been with the Army Education Branch, 
War Department, Washington, D.C. He had 
been a member of the Philadelphia Branch, 
NVGA. 
Related Technical Instruction, Philadelphia 
Navy Yard Apprentice School, and was a lec- 


Before the war he was in charge of 


' 
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| 


rurer on vocational ed { 


1 . lay > 
ucation and guidance, re 


Temple University. With his news note he | seling Servi 


sent us an amusing picture-map of the Rex ant 


reation Area for Servicemen in Tokyo Cleveland 


Harry Grit has accepted appointment as 
employment counselor, United Service for 
New Americans, New York City His pre 


[ 
vious experience was in administrative jobs been elected Pre 
I 


in business and government agencies. 


DinaH CONNELL, who for some years was Abbott 


associated with the Jewish Vocational Service 
in Cincinnati, is now Executive Director, J] 
Jewish Employment and Counseling Service, 


Los Angeles, California. Asso 


Irwin A. Newman, formerly Executive D 


News of the Branches 


Arkansas ing 


Alberta Young of the University of Tennes- 
see spoke on “‘The Elements of an Adjusted 


L 


Life’’ at the meeting, November 7, 1946 | 


Members of the Vocational Rehabilitation fronting manag 


Division, V.A., were guests at this meeting years of 
In return they invited the Branch to hear Dr ne 


D. D. Wade discuss “‘Psychiatry in Personal Rohrer 
and Social Adjustment.”’ Managem 


of Personnel Plannit 


Ontario 


A sub-division of the Branch was organ- 
ized June, 1946, as the Lakehead Guidance 
Association At the September mecting, 
H. P. Gill of the National Employment Ser- 
vice, Fort William, was guest speaker. He 
outlined a plan by which his Service could 
work more effectively with the schools in the 
placement of youth. 


ot 


pe rtec 


Chicago 
G. Frederic Kuder discussed “‘The De- 
velopment of the Preference Record’ at the 
dinner meeting, November 2. Dr. Kuder is 
consultant on measurement with government 
agencies. He had formerly been engaged in 


’ cad 
research for Procter and Gamble and an ex- was conducted 
aminer at the University of Chicago. Dur- building. 


NorMAN H 


section, reseal 


Central Indiana 


C. N. Smith, 


spoke on 
t10n 


meeting, 


operating with Eli Lilly & ¢ 
apolis Public 
sity 
data in 
advancement 


lowed and after the for 
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lowa and Stark R. Hathaway, University of Minn 

MI dies =“? fajj  SOtas Vance Jewson, Assistant Directo 
: , Tales Personnel, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulat 

~aeieone Pape ae catia: Wii Co.; Lindsey R Harmon, Veterans Admin 
Dodslacs spoke on “Fuvceile Delinquency’ tration; Charles Sheldon, Personnel Reseat 
ind Verl Teeter d | *Ditoring Modert Analyst, Minnesota Mining and Manufactu 
Vout! “age es die WCciiie ing Company. Other study groups will co: 
Clans % alt Riaieas ie” ane sider interviewing techniques, job desc: 


Boston 
Among the speakers at the November meet- 
ing ted briefly in December OccupaTIONs) 


am ‘| Bee ~~. - Bia 
Ww incoin fFriicne, Sident of tne 


store 
Following 
welcome Vice- 
and General Manager H. D. Hodg- 


‘‘Why I Chose Retailing as a 


the evening 
Mr. Filene’s address of 
President 


! 1 
Kinson spoke on 


which was host for 


Profession,’’ enumerating the varieties of ex- 


perien offered in a retail business 
S. M. Seegal, Vice-President and 


yeneral Manager, gave 


large 
Assistant 
additional proof of 
the opportunities for promotion for those 
with ‘‘common sense and the capacity for hard 
work.’’ F. B. Gummere gave a functional 

work under his super- 

involving 900 
jobs, including labor relations, personnel, 


The 


that 


breakdown of th 


vision, a ivision separate 


Operation, architectural, service, etc 
Advertising Manager, G 
an applicant for a job in 


Stoner, said 
advertising must be 
able to offer a specific speciality and skill 


Minneapolis 


C. Gilbert Wrenn was the speaker at the 
meeting following the cafeteria dinner, 
November 7. Dr. Wrenn, NVGA President, 
- 


spoke on ‘Ethical and Unethical Practices in 


Counseling.”’ 

[he Branch announces a series of interest- 
ing programs for study groups, continuing a 
policy which proved popular last year. The 
first, which ran for five Thursdays, ending 
December 12, considered the Minnesota Mul- 


tiphasic Personality Inventory. The group 
was limited to 30. Members paid a fee of 


$5.00; 


Each session 

lasted two hours and was preceded by a cafe- 
| I I f led by f 

teria dinner. Speakers were: Paul E. Mechl 


non-members, $15.00. 


tions and job classifications, vocational inte 
est tests, application blanks, and an advan 
course in the Minnesota Multiphasic Pe: 
sonality Inventory. 

The Research Committee proposes a pr 
gram in which the Branch could foster 
operative 
techniques and 
would have great significance in the ¢ 
munity. A clearing center for research mig 
be developed eventually to bring together 


research studies in 


person: 


industrial relations 


ganizations desiring research and worker 
with the skills to carry out the projects 


St. Louis 


‘The Psychologist in Vocational Cour 
ing’ was the topic of a panel discussi 
December 4, 1946. Discussants were: Rosa- 
line Goldman, psychologist, American Red 
Cross, Counseling and Employment Service 
Phyllis Wiesman, psychologist, Jewish Ei 
ployment and Vocational Service; Phillip H 
DuBois, Professor of Psychology, Washingt 
University. 

The panel discussion announced in 
November OccupaTIons postponed 
(That's the risk an editor runs when she re 
ports a scheduled meeting as a fait accompli 
Substitute speaker was Carl S. Parker, Per- 
sonnel Manager of the Brown Shoe Com 
pany, who told of his experiences in the pro 
gram for reinstating veterans in his compan) 

The news bulletin which accompanied th 
announcement of the next meeting carried 
also a list of books on counseling which th 
Public Library announced were availabl 
Good team work! 


was 


Omaha 
““Guidance as an Aid to Meet Youth's 
Challenge’’ was the topic discussed by Danie! 
Sullivan at the luncheon, November 14. Dr 








evi 
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Sullivan is Head of the Department of Educa 


Uil 


tion, Creighton University 


Capital, New York 
Harold N. Chamberlain, Director of Veter- 
ans Administration Testing Center, Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, and his colleagues 
discussed their work at the meeting, Novem- 
ber 6. The staff demonstrated ability, apti 
tude. achievement, interest, and personality 
tests used in the Center. Because of the de 
mand for services for civilians in the com 
munity, RPI has set up a Counseling and Test- 

ing Service for youth and adults. 


Long Island 


Sidney Edlund of the Man Marketing 
Clinic and author of Pick Your Job and Land It 
was the speaker at the dinner meeting, 
December 2. 


New York City 


A stimulating meeting was held on the 
evening of November 20, sponsored by the 
Branch, the Guidance Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education, and the Association of Teachers 
of Vocational and Educational Guidance 

The Chairman was Mrs. R. W. Morgen- 
thau, Vice-President of the Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, which for many years has been 
active in vocational guidance in New York 
City 

C. Frederick Pertch, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Board of Education, described some 
of the work done in vocational guidance in 
the city schools. He announced that by 
1947-1948 the Board plans to have 34 coun- 
selors in the Junior High Schools. The cur- 
rent number is 17 

George Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Education Department, re- 
viewed the skills necessary for specialists in 
vocational guidance 

Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Col- 
umbia University, emphasized the part that 
the whole school must play in the vocational 
adjustment of pupils. She defined guidance 
as ‘The process by which an individual may 
discover and develop his potentialities for his 
own happiness and social] usefulness.”’ 


scho )] system 


on the need f 
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was the theme 
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Board for Vocati ication, Rehabilita- 


mn Division: Dr. C. S. Bond, Guidance 





Center, Bureau of Mental Hygiene; Truett 
Childre, District Manager, Texas State Com- 
mission for Blind 
Virginia 
Fifty-four persons attended the fall meet- 


illiam W 


of Consultation Services 


ing which was addressed by W 
Savage, Supervisor 
of Division of Guidance and Adult Edu 


His tropic 


ation, 


and editor of Work and Training 


was “Tools and Techniques of Counseling.”’ 
\ lively discussion period followed. The 
Hampton Roads chapter has sponsored with 


the Hampton Roads Branch of the Virginia 
Federation of Social Workers a series of eight 
i] Ww otk rs T he leader 
Kelly and the theme of the 
and Be- 
More than 200 persons at- 


lectures for profession 
is Dr. William H 
series: ‘Personality Development 
havior Patterns.’’ f 
tended the first lecture 


Wisconsin 


November 8 the Branch met with the 
Guidance Section, Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, for a luncheon and afternoon session. 
Ac the luncheon Arthur Larsen, Supervisor 
John Kubiak, and Alvin Hanson discussed the 
program for the year, 


the October confer- 


ences on testing, and Recommendations for a 

Basic Guidance Program for the State of Wis- 

consin. At the Dorothy 

McCuskey discussed the Curriculum Coordi- 

nation Program and its relation to guidance 

Dr. McCuskey is Curri 
i 


Department of Pub 


afternoon session 


ulum Coordinator, 


ic Instruction, Madison 


Josephine Hintgen, Chairman of the State 
Guidance Committee, reported on the com- 


mittee’s progress in 1946 and the plans for 
1947. Carl M. Horn of Michigan spoke on 
the “Implications from Business and Industry 
for Guidance.”’ 
need for closer relations between the schools 


His remarks pointed up the 


and business and industry if youth is to re- 


ceive the most effective c 


yunseling. 


Your Convention 


The Place—Deshler-W allick 
The City—Columbus, Ohio 
The Time—March 28-31, 1947 


Editorial 
Continued from page 234 


But it is the spiritual argument that shou! 
have most influence on community thinking 


The burdens resting on the shoulders of re- 


turned Service men and women are a potentia 
canker-sore. Many of these burdens can |} 
lightened if the communities will organiz 
their resources. Instead of closing existi: 
centers, the community should be organizi: 
new ones and expanding those now in oper 


tion. 


Add to Directories of Schools 


1945, we con 
mented editorially on the recent increase 


In the issue of December, 


1 


the number of directories of schools compil 
for the use of counselors in various localities 
To the number previously mentioned w 
should add another: 
tional Training in New Jersey, compiled by 
Ernest C. Shawcross, 
Wechawken. It is published by New ( 
Printing Company, Union City, New Jers 
1946. Price $2.50, pp. 232.—H. D. K 


Veterans’ Counselor 


Work Experience Program 
Continued from page 2 


This course has proved helpful to many 
students. It not only familiarizes the stu 
dents with different vocations through actua 
experience, but it also helps them to secure 
employment vacations, and after 
graduation from school. 

Any program in high school which will 
help a student to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon it, and happily 
progress in it, contributes immeasurably 
toward a desirable educational development 
of the individual. If such a work-experi- 
ence program as this did nothing more than 
stimulate initiative and worth-while am- 
bitions on the part of high school youth, it 
would be worth the time and effort required 
for its promotion. 


during 


When a man does not know to what port he is steering no 
wind is favorable to him.—Seneca 
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Branch 


\ RKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
CANADA 
COLORADO 
CoNNECTICUT 


DistRIcT OF COLUMBIA 


National Capiral 
FLORIDA 

South 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta 


Hawall 
Honolulu 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Central 
Northern 
Iowa 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
MAINE 
MarRYLAND 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 


Merrimack Valley 


Western 
Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Western 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 
Kansas City 
St. Louis © 
MoNnTANA 
NEBRASKA 


Omaha 


New Jersey 


Membership Count—December 1, 1946 


47 
50 
98 
69 


249 


30 


15 
4] 
20 


ll 


“IN 
oo 


oo 


New Yor«k 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Otsego-Delaware 
Rochester 
T. C., Columbia 
Westchester 
Western 

Nortu CAROLINA 

OxI0 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 
Erie 
Keystone 
Philadelphia 
Western 

Puerto Rico 

Ruope IsLaAnD 

TENNESSEE 
East 

TEXAS 
Dallas 
Houston 
South 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle 

West VIRGINIA 
Mountain State 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 


Branco MEMBERS 
MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
Lire MEMBERS 


Tota MEMBERSHIP 
TotraL MEMBERSHIP, 
DeceMBER 1, 1945 
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Occupations 


Techniques... 


Current News + + 


Personalities .. . Conferences 





What’s Your V. I. Q.? 


A Test to Measure Your School's “Vocational Information Quotient” 


I t b w [ 1 | State ( 
y | ? raining CT 
| ad i exp ta t 
N ¢ " y i 
Take we cine 
proper space. \ yo " 1 1, coral y 
tne te 
SECTION ONY} 
Your i re ? p lor ¢a checked in items a 
hrough 4 
Does your school have up-to-date vertical 
les of pamphlets, booklets, clippings, leaf- 
lets, etc., that contain information pertaining 
\) 
a. Opportunities a id requirements in at 





least 100 occupations? (There are over 


I 


20,000 different occupations in the 
United States Yes No 
Current employment trends in the 


No 


and occu- 


yuntry asa whole? Yes 
Employment 
pational requirements in the commun- 
ity or area in which your school is 
located? Yes _ No y= 
How to choose a vocation? 
No 
How to seek employment? 
No : 
Good work habits? 
Labor laws, both 
Yes a No 
Activities and services of governmental 
agencies concerned with employment 
the worker (such as the United 
Employment Service, Unem- 


opportunities 


Yes 
Yes 


No 


federal? 


Yes 


state and 


and 
States 


ployment Compensation Commission, 
Social Security Board, etc.)? 
No. 

Apprenticeship requirements 
portunities? Yes 


Yes 


and Op- 


No_ 


lration S f y 1 and j 
" 46 
artemy la la ) 
T} t.* 
I y a I i 
n | 
andidly acing a < k ar t 
score according ¢t - directions at the end 


SECTION Two 





Your school scores two points for an answer ye 
question f 
Does your school have at least six | k 
published since 1944, which describe of 
tunities and requirements in occupati 
Yes No 
SECTION THREE 
Your school scores one point for each ‘yes’ checked in item 
aandb ’ 
Does your school subscribe to L 
¢ foll 
a. Atleast one magazine of vocational 1 
formation designed for students? Ye . 
_ No ; 
b. At least one professional guidance 
magazine designed for faculty m 
bers? Yes No 
. . b 
SECTION Four 
(Your school scores two points for an answer of “‘yes’’ to thi 
question 
Does your school subscribe to a periodi C 
index of vocational and other guidance in- } 
formation? Yes No 
SECTION FIVE d 
Your school scores three points for an answer of ‘‘yes"’ t 
question. 
Does your school obtain regularly new 
Cc 
m iy 


publications containing vocational infor 


tion? Yes  No__ 








i 





§ your scnooi Nay Ci rent ita 


es of: 


| 
All colleges and universities in your 
state to which your students will b< 
} ] , 
eligible for admission? Yes No 
rr. ] 
Colleges an 


adjoining states that offer training not 


{ universities in nearby or 


offered by the institutions of your 
state? Yes No 
Other colleges and universities it 


other states that are attended by gra 


uates of yourschool? Yes N 
All recognized trade and technica 
schools in your state to which vour 


students will be eligible for admission? 
Yes No 

All recognized trade ar technica 
schools in adjoining states to which 
your students will be eligible for ad 


mission? Yes No 


At least six recognized business schools 
or colleges? Yes No 

Bla a ; 
All approved schools of nursing 
your state to which your studen \ 
be eligible for admission? Yes 
No 

SECTION SEVEN 


forougp ¢ 


Does your school have current copies of the 


following educational directories: 


a. 


b. 


Accredited Higher Institutions (Pre 


pared by the U. S. Office of Educatior 
and available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. ( 
Yes No 

Approved Technical Institutes (Avail 
able from the National Council of 
Technical Schools, Washington, D 
Ci wee _No 

Guide to Correspondence Study (Avail- 
able from the National University Ex- 
tension Association, Bloomington, In- 
diana)? Yes No __ 

Home Study Blue Book (Available 
from the National Home Study Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C.)? Yes 

No 


One other standard educational! 
tory? Yes___ No 


lire 


agirec 


locate all material qu 
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Actually vocational information 
in their group guidance activities? 
Yes : No - 

Cooperate with the librarian in build- 
ng up the files of vocational informa- 
tion by calling attention to new publi- 
cations, assisting her in ordering new 
publications, ec? Ta... No... 
Obtain from the Consultation Services 
answers to specific questions related to 
occupations or training asked by stu- 
dents when such information is not 
available in the school’s library of vo- 
cational information? Yes____ No 


use 


SECTION TWELVE 


Your school scores two points for each ‘‘yes’’ checked in items 


a through c. 
Do the students in your school use the 
vocational information you have available 


a. In their class work? Yes _____ No 7 

b. In making their individual plans for 
work or study after graduation from 
high school? Yes No. 

c. In “‘browsing"’ in the library? Yes__ 
No 


DrRECTIONS FOR SCORING 


After answering each question, determine 
your score for each section of the test by fol- 
lowing the directions given at the beginning 
of each section. Add all the scores to obtain 
the total score. Next compare your score 
with the following table. 


If the total score for 
your school is within 
the range of 


Your VIQ is 


6-58, inclusive Excellent 
36-45 Good 
26-35 Fair 
25 or below Poor 


Your school’s VIQ is not static; your staff 
can improve it. Your score may be low if the 
program is just being initiated. Test your 
school several months later. 


With the State Supervisors 


Wisconsin—Tests as tools of guidance in 
Wisconsin was the subject of five regional 
conferences on October 21-25, 1946. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 


the State 





OCCUPATIONS 


‘ocational and Adult Educatior 
cooperation with the University of Wiscor 
and the Vocational and Public Schools 
LaCrosse, Madison, Milwaukee, Apple 


Board of V 


and Wausau, presented a comprehensive pro- 


gram on testing to 498 superintendents, prin 
cipals, directors, teachers, and counselors 


The program developed the theme: *‘Test 
are being accepted as tools of guidan 


Teachers as a whole are alert to the imp! 
tion that comprehensive knowledge of 
ing is one of their special areas of professiona 
attainment. Because of the current rapid 


velopments in this field, the basic facts have 


been assembled and outlined for discussior 
articulation, and clarification. This caref 
scrutiny of the subject of testing should hel; 
to identify tests and testing procedures par 
ticularly suited to the educational prograr 
of today.”’ 

Six problems were presented: Why Provid 
Testing Service in Guidance, How to Sele 
Tests for Specific Purposes, Some Specifi 
Topics and Problems About Tests, Som: 
Limitations in the Use of Tests in Counseling 
and Some Practical Applications of Tests ir 
the Field of Work. 

Three topics were presented at each m 
ing and afternoon session. Discussion periods 
followed. Tests and testing materials w 
exhibited. 

John A. Kubiak, State Supervisor of Gu 
dance, Wisconsin State Board of Vocationa 
and Adult Education, opened the conferences 
at each of the five centers. Speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders represented the levels of educa- 
tion: Lewis E. Drake, Director of Student 
Counseling Center, University of Wisconsin 
Alanson H. Edgerton, Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin; Edward Ehlert, Di- 
rector of Testing, Manitowoc Public Schools 
Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist, Individual 
Inventory and Counseling Techniques, U. $ 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C 
Margaret Kuenne, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, University of Wisconsin; Ann 
Magaret, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
University of Wisconsin; Edward J. Pfeifer, 
Case Supervisor, State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Green Bay; J. F. Rolfe, 
Professor of Education, LaCrosse State Teach- 
ers College; Chester H. Ruedisili, Assistant 
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Dean, College of Letters and Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Karl U. Smith, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; John P. Treacy, Professor 
of Education, Marquette University; and 
Carl H. Waller, Director of Child Study, 
Madison Public Schools. 


In the Magazines 


The Assembly Program in the Secondary 
School is the topic to which is devoted the 
entire issue of The Bulletin of Secondary School 
Principals, November, 1946. Of the more 
than 100 programs described, only one is 
based on vocational guidance—'‘ Looking for 
a Job,"’ McKinley High School, Honolulu. 
Two other programs features hobbies. Are 
counselors neglecting to use their school as- 
semblies or are they too modest to report 
them? 

A new supervised program for counselors is 
operating at the University of Minnesota. 
It is described in the Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, November, 1946, p. 233. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are candidly 
faced and the program is admittedly in the 
experimental stage. Nevertheless, it should 
help point the way for other university per- 
sonnel bureaus considering initiating such a 
training program. 
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Timely Topics 


Bachelors’ degrees in the arts and sciences 
are now authorized in Minnesota's six state 
teachers colleges. To accommodate 
more students many colleges offer classes six 
days a week and in evening sessions. The 
City College of the City of New York now 
has morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. 
The University of Maryland schedules classes 
from 8 a.M. to 6 P.M. six days a week. 
Syracuse University announces chemistry 
laboratories open from 7 a.m. to 10:30 P.M. 
daily. Classes at the University of Wiscon- 
sin are held from 7:45 a.m. to 10 p.m. five 
days, and until noon on Saturdays.... New 
York City high schools are planning to ex- 
tend the cooperative work-study programs to 
include dental mechanics, floristry, and mari- 
time trades. Programs now in operation in- 
clude needle trades, commercial fields, and 
food trades... .. The Board of Governors of 


CURRENT NEWS 24: 


the Federal Reserve System warns of the 


“temporary nature of the demand for labo 
The Board does not believe that the present 
peak demand will continue and looks for a 


slow-down in hiring rather than lay-offs 
With the development of new office machines 
used in electronic card-punching, pay-roll 


accounting, and sound recording, new offi 
occupations are evolving. Some firms, ac- 


cording to the Institute for Occupational Re 
New York City, 
to train 
Operators 


offering free 


hing 


are 


search, 


courses competent office ma 


Another Silver Anniversary 


Occupations and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association congratulate the Na 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, which is celebrating its silver ann 


versary. Its annual convention, the first 
since the war, was held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, December 9-11, 1946. Normal op 


portunities for education and recreation, 
bral 
} 


various aspects of rehabilitation, and cere 
palsy were some of the main topics consider 
at the convention. 


Library-Counseling at New Haven 


How to find vocational information in th 
library and how to use the material is no 
problem for veterans and others who go to 
the Vocational Service, In 
New Haven, Connecticut. A coun 
selor who is a veteran with pre-war library 
experience and who served in the Army as 


Counseling 
library 


Classification Officer and Personne! Con- 
sultant is in charge of the program. H« 
supplements the work of the regular coun 
selors who have referred their clients to the 


library and he checks back to the original 
counselor. He also helps persons who come 
direct to the library for vocational informa- 
tion. If their objectives are foggy he re- 
fers them to the counselors. He himself, in 
addition, carries a partial load of complete 
counseling. 


Your Convention meets at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 28- 
31, 1947. 
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COLLEGI ACHIEVE- 
General Considerations in 
Academic Promise. By 
Burnham. 
1946. 


FORECASTING 
MENT: Part I 
the Measurement of 
Albert B. Crawford and Paul S. 
New Haven, Yale 
Pp. 291. $3.75 
The problem of the selection of young men 
and women for college training has plagued 


if Iniversity Press, 


admissions officers almost since the first col- 
lege opened its doors [The authors of this 
book have not solved it, nor do they claim to 
have done so. They however, evalu- 
ated a considerable material on 
achievement and aptitude testing. This vol- 
ume will be followed by two others, Part II 
to deal with aptitude tests for specific fields 
of undergraduate concentration, and Part III 
with aptitudes for the several fields of gradu- 
ate study . 

After having stated their purpose in the 
first chapter, the authors devote the second 
chapter to a presentation of basic statistical 
principles. Knowledge of such principles is, 
of course, essential if one is to understand ma- 
terial on measurement. The review should be 
helpful to the reader who has but slight ac- 
quaintance with statistics. 

Chapters III and IV contain rather exten- 
sive discussions of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests with special reference to such in- 
struments as Army Alpha, C A V D, the 
American Council Psychological Examina- 
tions, the Graduate Record Examination, and 
the lowa tests. There is little in this ma- 
terial that is mew or encouraging. The 
reader meets once more such familiar correla- 
tions as 0.45 and 0.50 between intelligence, as 
measured by the instruments discussed, and 
college achievement. If the authors pre- 
sented this material in order to demonstrate 
that more adequate prognostic techniques are 
needed, they have done well. 

In Chapter V, the authors explain the de- 
velopment and use of the Yale battery of ap- 
titude tests. This battery comprises the fol- 
lowing: verbal facility, linguistic aptitude, 


have, 
amount ol 


verbal reasoning, quantitative reasoning 
mathematical aptitude, spatial visualizi 
and mechanical ingenuity. Such a battery 
tests is an improvement over the general 
telligence test as an instrument for \ 
tional guidance. The last two chapters of t 
book are given over to a discussion of 
mary abilities, techniques of test const 
tion, and the measurement of idiosyncra 
Forecasting College Achieve 
advance in the field of measurement as 
lates to selection and to educational 
vocational College stu 
should select a field of concentration in w 
they are interested and for which they 
sess aptitude. College counselors have 
seriously handicapped by the lack of aptitu 
tests which adequately differentiate su 
areas as linguistic, mathematical, scientifi 
and mechanical. Tests, however, no matt 


meni TC pl se 


counseling. 





how well constructed, do not provide a ¢ 
plete solution to the problem of forecasti 
academic or vocational success. The 
tional component is as important as menta 
aptitude, yet it is almost completely ignor 
by Crawford and Burnham. Possibly it w 
be considered by them in Part III of the series 
At least, “‘personality measures"’ are me 
tioned in the jacket reference to this vi 
ume.—Herpert A. Carrow, University 
New Hampshire. 


PERSONALITY and ETIQUETTE 


% AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 
by Stephenson & Millett 


A practical help on courtesies and etiquette for young people. | 
“Meeting People"; “‘Dancing"; “Living with Others", ‘‘Lette 
Writing"; “Dining”; “Traveling” and many other valuable guides 
Completely revised and enlarged. 80 pps. Fifty cents. 


*% TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE Revised 
by Stephenson & Millett 


; 


Form A—Pre-Test, 16 pages. 6 x 9... .....46-- 10¢ 
Form B—Final Test, 16 pages, 6 x 9.........4-5-- 10¢ 
$5.00 per 100 


Write for approval copies. 








—=McKnight & McKnight *°ifr"" | 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


HOME ROOM GUIDANCE. By Harry C. 
McKown. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1946. Second edition. Pp. 521. $3.75. 

The original edition published in 1934 was 

reviewed by Jesse B. Davis, Occupations, 
June, 1934, p. 101. 
" In view of the developments that have 
occurred during the past twelve years, a re- 
vision of Mr. McKown’'s Home Room Guidance 
was very much in order. Teachers would 
have wished that the revision would include 
much of the current material in order that the 
guidance period would be one of the most 
stimulating of all school activities. Alas, the 
conscientious teacher who yearns for an ex- 
ceptionally good current text in guidance 
activities is doomed to disappointment if h¢ 
expects this revision to be of much value. 

The main emphasis of the book is still the 
same: philosophy, purposes, and principles of 
organization, administration of home 
room programs and activities. Unfortunately 
the philosophy is not clearly formulated in 
the new edition of this text. 

While the author concedes that there has 
been a shift in educational emphasis, he ap- 
parently isn’t too well aware of it, for his 
topic, ““A Shift in Educational Emphasis,”’ 
remains word for word as it appeared in the 
1934 edition. Surely, educational emphasis 
in the dynamic United States has changed 
sufficiently within the last dozen years to 
warrant at least a rewording of the original 
statement! In the past twelve years in 
American education there have been, for ex- 
ample, marked rye og in the prac- 
tices of vocational guidance. Yet McKown 
fails to show any awareness of it as the topic 
concerning this subject in Chapter XV is the 
same, word for word, even to the inclusion of 
the hyphen. 

Four major criticisms of this new edition are 
that too few new references have been added; 
seven of the twenty-five chapters have no list 
of selected references; there should have been 
a summary at the end of each chapter for the 
busy teacher to review quickly; and the 
book still includes many of the older stereo- 
typed questions to ‘‘stimulate thinking.”’ 

he chapter on vocational guidance is 
poorly written. There is very little that has 
truly been revised in the new edition, and 
there are not sufficient sample programs ap- 
plicable to present-day conditions. The 
chapter still contains too many platitudes 
and too few practical suggestions. Many of 
the sample programs offered are identical 


and 


with those that appeared in the 1934 tion 
with the result that they 
flavor. 

The chapter dealing with ru 
Citizenship’ is weak in that it 
tain sufficient 
grams dealing with a growing pt 
juvenile delinquency. . 

In these times when the construction of new 
schools is out of the question, the approach of 
the text is not as practical as it might | 
The author idealistically mentions that audi- 
toriums, small and inferior rooms are not 
suitable settings for the 
ceded that this is true, the fact ren that 
most high schools do use th pla today 
as a matter of necessity. What is need 
this book is an explanation a a seri yf 
how to 


suggestions and il 


home root ( 


feasible suggestions on 

facilities are availabk 
The 

idealistic rather than practica In v 

the unprecedented influx to llege by ex 

servicemen, no menti is ma 


section on educationa | 


ability of students’ obtaining superior grad 
in order to be favorably considered for coll! 
admission. In this vein, a major criticism of 
the text is that more space ! 


Please turn to page 24 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


For classes in 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
OCCUPATIONS 
VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

16MM Sound Films— 
35MM Silent Film Strips 
Can be Purchased or Rented 


Write for full information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


Internationa! Distributors 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave, 7514 N. Ashiand Ave 
Des Moines 10, lowa Chicago, Iilinols 
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COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


By LEONARD SMITH 


Management and 


Labor Adviser 





OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


Its Meaning and 
Application 


By CARROLL L. 
SHARTLE 


Ohio State University 











SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


OCCUPATIONS 


veaiea in tnis 


works, and how to use it. Discussing each step 


tne collective Oargaining program, it cover 


1 | 1] 
the important points which both labor ar 


| | | 
management must understand when they enter 
into negotiation, together with the considera 
| 


tions under each clause or provision of the 


Qgreement 


College List, $3.75 


i | ! | j 
@ Mere is a unique work devoted exclusively tc 


° f i 
occupational information, and containing cur 


rent, authoritative material on such timely sut 


jects as: job analysis, handicapped workers 





military to civilian occupations, and patterns of 
occupations. The result of ten years experience | 
in an extensive occupational survey, this up-to- 
the-minute volume now provides a wealth of 


useful data for personnel counseling in todays 


occupational adjustment program. 


College List, $3.50 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


Home Room Guidance 
(Continued from page 247) 


ning for a college education than to planning 
for education related to the trades and in- 
dustry. 

For entrants to the teaching profession the 
book has some value, but the experienced, 
seasoned, practical teacher, alive to the home 
room problems of today will find very little 
new or useful in this revised edition.—Lam- 
pert De Noorer, Vocational Guidance Director 

on leave), Lodi High School, N. J. 


GET IN THERE AND PAINT. By Joseph 
Alger. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1946. Pp. 59. $1.50. 

Mr. Alger’s slender book is a real find for 
anyone who would like to play around with 
oil paints but fears the hallowed precincts of 
ART. You don't have to know how to draw 
to paint and it’s easy to paint with oils. Mr. 
Alger says so and sets up a simple still life for 
the novice to prove it. He gives the proced- 
ure step by _ with all the essential details 
couched in understandable terms. The book 
is meant for adults but the idea might well be 
used with older children. 

The minimum essentials are listed as well as 
illustrated and easy directions are given to get 
the beginner started. The illustrations in the 
book are clever and entertaining as well as 
helpful and are in keeping with the humorous 
vein in which the book is written. Addi- 
tional pointers for the serious hobbyist are 
appended and a few well-chosen biblio- 
graphical references are also given. 

The author is enthusiastic about painting 
as a hobby. Because of his own satisfaction 
he would like others to try it. For him it isa 
“guaranteed hobby that pays almost inde- 
cently large dividends in ecstasy." Any 
hobby that includes the use of color can be a 
rewarding one and might prove a releasing ex- 
perience for those who usually avoid the 
bright colors. Oil painting as a hobby has 
supplementary gratifications not granted to 
other hobbies. Once having set brush to can- 
vas the amateur painter finds his interest in 
his environment takes on a new and different 
aspect. Ordinary sight now becomes observa- 
tion and the world becomes a more interesting 
place than heretofore. 

Mr. Alger knows that it takes years of toil 
and study to make a skilled artist. This 
little book has nothing to do with skill in art 


(Please turn to page 251) 





New, timely books 
for your 
Guidance Program 





I FIND MY VOCATION 
By Harry D. Kitson 
New Third Edition 


A complete revision, bringing all mate- 
rial up to date, offering new material 
and entirely new illustrations. Data 
from latest U.S. Census. In press. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIVING 


By Paul H. Landis 


Deals with the important problems of 


marriage and family relations, includ- 
ing dating, courtship, mate selection, 
adjustment to marriage, and family 
living. Historical approat h. 


SO YOU WERE ELECTED! 


By Bailard and McKown 


A new, inspiring book on student 
leadership and group activities. Covers 
the entire field, from the duties of 
officers, conducting meetings, etc., to 
handling social activities of all types 








Write for further information 


McGRAW HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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_Vocarional 


Plan and Write These Rooks! 


HE authors of these guidance books were chosen by our editors because they 
are Outstanding authorities. They know their fields, and they are qualified to 
guide and advise 





This is the primary reason why these guidance books are rapidly becoming stand- 
ma a ynal reference mate cial in school and public librarig¢s and among 

idance cou inselors, and are being widely used as specific vocational reading mate- 
rials in occupations classes all over are country. 


Titles Now Auailalle 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE 
by Frank Vreeland by Sam Shulsky 
Film and dramatic critic, film productior Ass't Financial Editor, New York Joarnal 
man, television director American and Rochester Evening Journal; author 
OPPORTUNITI N PUBLI of financial articles 
TIES I AC = 
RELATIONS aria yo TRAVEL 


by Shepard Henksn 


Director of Public Relations, Hotel New Travel Editor, New York Journal-American; 


travel lecturer, author 


Yorker, Editor, Coraean —_—_— -———-<— 
OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET 
OPPORTUNITIES IN RESEARCH 
JOURNALISM by Jobn H. Platten, Jr 
by Elias B. Sugarman Director of Market Research, Crossley, 
Formerly Editor of Billboard, and Friars Club Inc.; formerly with Opinion Research Corp., 
Abbot; U.S. Treasury Executive in War Loan Princeton 
Drives OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT 
by Albert L. Abharian 
OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO (Export Manager, Carter Products, Inc.; 
R by Jo Ranson © Richard Pack - lecturer; author; conductor export sessions 
ansom—formerly Radio Editor, Brooklyn of Advertising Club of N : member, 


Eagle Director of Publicity and Special Events, 
Station WHN; lecturer on radio at CCNY 


Pack—Director of Publicity, WOR; pre- copcartns=s IN FASHION 


Export Managers Club. ) 





viously Continuity Chief, WNYC; lecturer on by Alida Veesland 
radio at NYL Fashion illustrator, correspondent, NEA; 
Artist, Swedish-American Lines illustrator, 
OPPORTUNITIES IN FREE- Hyperion Press. ) 
wemmeey 8 OPPORTUNITIES IN 
9 Hazel Carter Maxon HORTICULTURE 
(Reporter, feature writer, correspondent, by C. Owen Brentley 
NEA; columnist, New York Evensng World (Advertising Manager Peter Henderson & 
publicist, American Red Cross, YWCA.) Ge.s author, publisher. 3 
OPPORTUNITIES IN OPPORTUNITIES IN INTERIOR 
ARCHITECTURE DECORATION 
by William Thorpe by Suzanne Conn 
Graduate of Cornell and Ecoledes Beaux Arts, (Decorator for leading Dept. Stores, fabric 
Paris; architect for leading architectural specialist; charter _ member American Institute 
firms.) o f Decorators. ) 


SEND FOR 5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 
Other new books are in preparation 
EACH MANUAL IS PRICED AT $1.00. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 























VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 


4S WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Get in There and Paint 
(Continued from page 249) 
gs a learned technique. His thesis is that 
painting is fun and if you want to have fun 
with oil paints, it’s easy.—Certa Frances 
Beck, Counselor, Universal School of Handicraft, 
Neu York City. 


COUNSELING IN THE YWCA. By Tir- 


yah W. Anderson. 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York., Woman's Press, 1946. Pp. 40. 


$.50. Paper. 

A statement of fundamental principles 
adapted to the YWCA. Treats: Preparation 
of a counselor, functions performed, use of 
community agencies, problems of organiza- 
tion. Adequate bibliography.—H. D. K. 








Publications Received 








VETERANS 


Brown, Francis J. Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Veterans. New York, Public Affairs 
Press, 1946. Pp. 142. $2.00. 

A general description of sapere, with a chapter 
on the veteran's —— ities. Public laws are in- 
cluded in the Appendix, lists of offices of V. A., institu- 
tions with guidance services, information on apprentice- 
ships, and lists of approving agencies for veterans’ educa- 
tion and training. An important book for veterans and 
their counselors. 


Community Advisory Service Center for Connecti- 
cut Veterans. Digest of State Benefits. Con- 
necticut Veterans Reemployment and Ad- 
visory Commission, 1946. Pp. 32. 


Describes the poeeeting and other services. Gives 
also a directory of state, federal, and local agencies where 
the veterans may get assistance. 


GENERAL 


Aids in Counseling. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., 1946. 


Government publications available and helpful to 
counselors. Not annotated. Grouped under these head- 
ings: Information to which Ready Reference May Be 
Made during the Counseling Interviews; Background In- 
Seemeaion: teunde. Legislation, Detailed Job a 
tions by Industry, Wages; Counseling and Related Tech- 
niques, Counseling Services, Counselor Training; Periodi- 
cals; Miscellaneous. 


Guidance Programs for Schools of Nursing. 
Prepared by the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance, National League of Nursing Edu- 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


SELF-APPRAISAL AND GUI- 
DANCE PROGRAMS REQUIRE THE 
DETERMINATION OF APTITUDES 


Artistic: Lewerenz Tests in Funda- 
mentals Abilities of Visual 


Art 
Part I 
Test 1. Proportion 
Test 2. Originality 
Part II 
Test 3. Observation 
Test 4. Subject-Matter 
Test 5. Proportion 
Part II 
Tests 6-8. Analysis of Perspec- 


tive 


Test 9. Color Recognition 


Mechanical: MacQuarrie Test for 

Mechanical Ability 

Prognostic Tests of Me- 
chanical Abilities 

Survey of Mechanical 
Insight 

Survey of Object Vis- 
ualization 


Survey of Space Rela- 
tions Ability 


Musical: Universal Test of Musical 
Aptitude (In Preparation 


Mathematical: Lee Test of Geo- 
metric Aptitude 


Write for Bulletin 415 


“Vocational Guidance for Junior and 
Senior High School Students” 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California ° 
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cation, in cooperation with OIGS, U. S&. 


Office of Education National League of 


Nursing Education, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, 1946. Pp. 114 

Deals with specific services, procedures, etc., rather 
than with philosophy. Includes discussion of counseling, 
individual inventory and record system, informational 
services, Organizing the program, in-service training, etc. 
The Appendix gives many samples of record forms 


There is also a Bibli graphy 

Selina, Ruth Air Conditioning Service. 
Blank, Helen R Travel Bureaus Occupa- 
tional Index, Washington Square, New York 
University, New York 3. Pp. 6. $.25 each. 


Post-war prospects in both fields are good. Those con- 


sidering air conditioning are warned against the ‘‘gyp"’ 
schools. Each abstract gives the nature of the work, 


qualifications, preparation and training needed, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, earnings, and sources for further 
information 


Cantor, Nathaniel. Dynamics of Learning. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1946. Pp. 282. $3.00. 






Advocates t 1g in which the instructor does not 

tur br 1ides group discussion. Gives verbatim 

reports of such class meetings and testimony of the stu- 
le egard to its value 


Carskadon, Thomas R., and Williams 


S. T. Your Stake in Collective Bargain: 


Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefe 
Plaza, New York, 1946. Pp.32. $.10 


After considering the pros and cons of collective | 


gaining, the authors list six factors essential for s 


cooperation between labor and management. The f 


ings and portions of the text are based on Trends 
lective Bargaining, Will iamson and Harris and the | 
Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund (Twenr 
Century Fund, New Yor! k, 1945). Prepared before t 
cent nation-wide strikes, the authors call on bott 

ment and labor to improve their methods of vet ga 
The Labor Committee suggested also that there be | 
organization among employers, citit B Great Brit 
Sweden. Simply written, could be understood by 
school students 





Kaempffert, Waldemar. Should rhe G 


ment Support Science? Public Affairs Pamph 


y 


vern 


No. 119. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 


Pp. 32. $.10. Paper. 

Based on Science, the Endless Frontier, Vannevat 
report t » the Pres ident, and on the Senatorial He aring 
Science Legislation. Recommends long-range pl at 
by a responsible agency such as the National Fi 
of Science. Warns against any attempt to separ ate 
natural from the social sciences. Points to the teamw 
between these groups during the war 





+ 


-the counselor’s role 
-interview techniques 
-tests and testing 
-making case studies 


tion on scholarships. 


Order it today. 





Nowhere else will you 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK for COUNSELORS 


find all of this pertinent 
information on counseling in a single source. 
|his manual contains explicit information on 


-interpreting records 
-program planning 
-job placement 

- professional growth 


This handbook also includes carefully compiled 
lists of self-help colleges, school-approving 
agencies, books for the counselor, and informa- 
You cant afford to be 
without the Practical Handbook for Counselors. 


Price . . . $1.65 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Arkansas 1943 

California 
Northern 1920 
Southern 1922 


Canada 1938 


Colorado 1925 


D. C. 1922 


Florida 
South 1941 


Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 


Illinois 
Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northern 1940 
Iowa 1928 


Kansas 1928 





Connecticut 1929 


National Capital 1940 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


(Organized 1913) 


President, C. Gitpert Wrenn, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Warren K. Layton, Vice-Pres., Director, Div. Guid., Detroit Public Sct 
]. Frep Murpny, Treas., Director, Counseling Services, Indianapolis Public Schools, a 
State Department of Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Trustees 


Pres., Doyle K. Burke, High School, Monticello 


Sec., George W. Patchell, H 


Pres., Otto I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 
Sec., Myra Green, 1362-30 Avenue, San Francisco 
Pres., Mildred Foreman, Bureau of ro ag Univ 
Sec., Harry Smallenburg, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Pres., F. F. Hicks, Career Planning, 224 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 
Sec., P. R. Douglas, Malvern Collegiate Inst., Toronto 


Cuarues R. Fosrgr, School of Education, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
Geatrupe Forrester, Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark Public Scho 
Raps B. Kenner, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

H. B. McDantgt, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif 
Crorp S. Srginmetz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 

M. R. Trasvue, School of Education, Reedbeesis® 

Marcusritg W. Zapotgon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


tate College, State College, Pa. 


igh School, Wilson 


Pres., Russell Britton, 1776 Holly St., Denver 


Sec., Olive Smith, Community Chest Bldg., 314-14th St., Denver 9 


Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 
Se., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 


Pres., Max F. Baer, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec., Elizabeth Walton, Jefferson Jr. High School, Washington 


Pres., Muriel M. Alexander, 1607 S. Street, N. W., Washington 


Sec. Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Pres., Albert R. Klemer, 40 N. E. Third Ave., Miami 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 


Pres., R.D. Pulliam, State Sup., O.1.G.S., State Office Bldg., 


Sec., Aurelia Davis, Girls H 


igh School, Atlanta 


Aciant 


Executive Secretary, Curistins Marcuse, 
Office, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 


100ls, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 2¢ 


, New Jersey 


of Calif., Los Angeles 


a 


Pres., Herbert S. Bowers, DPI, Voc. Div., Young Bldg., Honolulu 


Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., Julia G. Johnson, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 


Pres., Douglas Brown, Columbus 


See., Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Howe High School, Indianapolis 


Pres., 


See., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


Pres., Mary McCluskey, For 
See., Ray Bryan, lowa State 


Pres., Harley Stamm, Wellin 
See., 8. M. Dell, McPherson 


t Dodge 
College, Ames 


ton 
College, McPherson 


Headquarters 
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Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 192C 


Missouri 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 

New York 
Binghamton 1938 
Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 


Long Island 1943 


Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Otsego-Delaware 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., James Cawood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 


Pres., E. E. Puls, Div. Applied Science, Southeastern La. Coll., Hammond 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., George W. Brewer, High School, Milo 
See., Dorothy Babcock, Garland Street Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Pres., Dorothy Eichhorn, Dept. Educ., 3 East 25 St., Baltimore 18 

Sec., Kathleen Powers, Southern H. S., Warren Ave. & William St., Baltimore 3 
Pres., William E. Jones, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 

Sec., Marione Croxton, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
Sec., Helen Mulcahy, High School, Lowell 

Pres., Seth Arsenian, Springfield College, Springfield 
ec., Paul Dion, Senior High School, West Springfield 
Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Pres., Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate Ave., Dearborn 
Sec., Helen Delbridge, 659 Webb Ave., Detroit 2 
Pres. 


Sec., Harold B. Pepinsky, Michigan State College, East Lansing 


Pres., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 
Sec., Vance Jewson, 3808 Fortieth Ave. S., Minneapolis 


Pres., Frank J. McClure, Veterans Imform. Center, 917 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City ¢ 
Sec., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas 

Pres., Lucille Murch, 7037 Maryland Ave., St. Louis 

Sec., Leo Stephens, Urban League, 3017 Delmar Ave., St. Louis 3 


Pres., 1. W. Stam, Northern Montana College, Havre 
Sec., Leo Smith, Registrar, University of Montana, Missoula 


Pres., Bernard R. Gyger, 3902 Davenport Street, Omaha 
Sec., Ruth C. Wiles, Com. Welfare Council, World Herald Bldg., Omaha 


Pres., Charles W. Hamilton, Div. Educa. For Vet., State Dept. of Educ., Trenton 
Sec., William H. Atkins, 227 Edgewood Road, Linden 


Pres., George Tate, 40 Lincoln Ave., Binghamton 

Sec., Mrs. Louise Walker, 471 Vestal Rd., Binghamton 
Pres., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

See., Anne Fitzpatrick, High School, Hudson 

Pres., John J. Condon, Nottingham H.S., Syracuse 

See., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 
Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

Pres., Boyd R. Swem, Middletown 

Sec., Frances Dubois, Ellenville 

Pres., Harold Taylor, Cent. School, Richfield Springs 

Sec., Eileen Heinig, Cent. School, West Winfield 

Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 pr 5 ee St. 

See., Alice Gustav, Dept. of Psychology, Washington Sq. College, N. Y. University 
Pres., Gilbert Banker, Prin., Central School, Hancock 

See., Herbert Chamberlain, State Veterans Counselor, Delhi 
Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 

See., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 
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Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 

North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
Miami Valley 1946 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
entral 1939 


Erie 1940 
Keystone 1943 
Phila. Vicinity 1920 


Western 1923 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 


Milwaukee 1929 


Pres., Davis G. Johnson, Apt. 74, 430 West 118 St., N.Y. 

Sec., Flora Daly, 500 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 27 

Pres., Elizabeth Brown, Rye High School, Rye 

Sec., Sarah Palm, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High $ ch ol, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffal 
Pres., J. Minor Gwynn, Universiey of North Carol ina, CI 1H 


Sec , Roy N. Anderson, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State Universit 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley = , Columbus 1 
Pres., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., cinnati 


3 Evelyn Lempereur, Room 405, 431 vale St., Cincinnati 2 
7. s., Jerome H. Gilson, 336 Rich Ave., Dayto 


, Phyllis Hamilton, 141 W. 3rd St., Day 


Pres., Edna om Paul Revere School, Cleveland 

Sec., Mary E. orn, West Te H. § 201 W. 93 Se., Cle und 
Pres., Brent het Owens-Corning | sberel as Co., Nicholas Bldg 
Sec., Florence H. Wells, 3539 Rushland Sereet, Toledo 6 


Pres... W. H. 
Sec., Glen L. 


f Guidance, Public Sch 
O.1L.G.S., 


Kurtz, Director « 
Weaver, State Supervisor, State Board 
Davis, Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg 

Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Terence Reagen, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Sec., Elizabeth Englar, 729 W. Princess St., York 

Pres., Walter Benton Jones, Eisenlohr Hall Annex, 3810 Walnut Sr., 
Sec., Richard M. Jones, Veterans Admin., 1355 Second St 

Pres., Mary O'L. Elliott, Irwin Ave. Girls Vocational H. S., Pittst 
Sec., Lee E. Corter, High School, Springdale 


Pres., Frank G 


Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
Sec., Manuela Caloca, Central High School, San Juan 


Providence 8 
Providence 


Pres., Mary V. Bennett, 29 Huxley Ave., 
, Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, K 
Sec., R F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., J. E. Binns, Jr., 
Sec., Ava Sellers, Vanderbilt Univ., 


Hume-Fogg Technical School, 700 Broadway, 
Nashville 


Pres., Harold Miller, Vocational Guid. Bureau, B'nai B'rith, 110 
Sec., Charlotte Levy, B'nai B'rith, 1100 Blodgett St., H 


Pres., John Freitas, White River Junction 
Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., John F. Showalter, Richmond City Schools, Richmond 
Sec. , Gertrude D. Lewis, High School, Culpeper 

adh Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

See:, Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 

Pres., Verne Thompson, U.S.E.S., Seattle 
Sec., Helen Collison, YWCA, Seattle 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—2Ist St., Parkersburg 
See., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., Josephine Hintgen, + of Public Education, La Crosse 
Sec. , Evangeline Malchow, Cent. H. S., LaCrosse 


Pres. Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 319 W. Virginis 


Lapham St., Milwaukee 4 


Sec., Estelle Stone, 1321 W. 


a Street 











N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1946-1947 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: GARRETT 


Nywerps, Box 521, New City, N. Y GERTRUDE 


Forrester, Arts H. S., Newark Public Schools, 
N.J. Division Chairman: Gwtnpo.en ScHNEIDLER, 
Veterans Administration, 17th & H St. N. W.. Wash 


ington, D. (¢ 


Placement and Follow-up: Epira Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa 


Professional Training 


Preparation: Leona C. Bucnwatp, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Certification: Franx G. Davis, Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa 
Administration and Supervision: Harotp H. Brxrer, Dir 
Guid., Public Schools, Atlanta. Ga 


Occupational Research: Luster J. Scnvorrs, Bd. of Educ 


a- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 
Standing Committees 

Executive: C. Gitpert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Finance: Raven B. Kenney, State T. C., Albany, N. 


| # 
Nominations and Elections: Lester J. Scutogrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: M.R. Trasvur, 
School of Education, State College, Pa.; Gertrups 
Forrester, Arts H. S., Newark Public Schools, N. J.; 
C. Gupert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; 

LEON, 4729 Siocheds 
a ¢. 


Marouerits W. Zapo- 
ur Blyd., N.W., Washington, 


Public Relations 


Publicity: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1746 M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Radio: Micprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Program Committee: Warren K. Layton, Board of Educa- 


Re 


tion, Detroit, Mich. 


Convention Program: Mary P. Corre, Board of Educ., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Local Arrangements 


Artuur M. WELLINGTON, 
Vet. Adm 


, 56S. Starling, Columbus, Ohio 


Commercial 


Exhibits: H. A. Edgerton, Dir. Occup 
Opportunities Service, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10 

gional Conferences: Cuargence W. Fartror, Chief, Voc. 


Rehab. and Education Div., Veterans Administration, 
Denver, Colo 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: Rosert H. Suarrsr, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committe 
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Branch: Borp R. Swem, Dir. of Guidan 
Schools, Middletown, N. Y 

Professional: C. L. Saartis, Dept. of Psychology | 
State Univ., Columbus 

Publications Committee: Axtaur ]. Jones, School of 

tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers College. 
umbia Univ., New York City 


Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Acsexrt Harris, School of 


Educat 
College of the City of New York 


iCat 


WwW 


Legislation: Haren E. Samust, Gordon Jr. H. S., \ 


ington, D. C 


Rehabilitation: M. R. Trasun, Pennsylvania State ¢ 
lege, State College, Pa. 


International Relations: MarGaret E. Bennett, Dire 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif 


Your Convention 
Columbus, Ohio, 
March 28-31, 1947 
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All about the library _P 





Write for descriptive booklet 
Kitson Serles—$1.50 each. Af bookstores, or order from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS (O., Dept. 276, 354 4th Av., N.Y. 19 
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